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TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be 
pleased to consider MSS, sent in by any contributor - 
whether professed journalist or not--provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending 
contributors are PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED to read 
carefully the columns of THE TVTATLER before con- 
tributing. What the Editor requires are short, bright, 
personal paragraphs about living celebrities directly 
within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, aud 
original anecdotes relating to men and women of the day 
are especially acceptable. Paragraphs compiled from 
biographical works are not invited. As regards short 
stories, these must be from 2,000 to 3,000 words in length 
and in keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the 
paper in which they are intended to appear. All para- 
graphs and stories should be addressed to the Society 
Editor, Where a stamped and addressed envelope is 
enclosed every effort will be made to return promptly 
unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—The Editor is open to receive 
photographs of important current social events, of notable 
people, of interesting places, or of anything of an eccentric 
or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address 
ot the sender, should always accompany such photo 
graphs, It must be distinctly understood that no one 
living ina country under the Berne Copyright Convention 
will be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright 
ot the photograph submitted or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit 
the photograph to the Editor of THE TATLER for 
reproduction, All photographs used will be liberally 
paid for. 
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YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
“THE DTATLER ” 


AT HOME 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 8s, 2d. 
Six months - - - - - 14s. Id 
Three months - - - - - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 19s. od. 
Six months - - - - - 1ys. 6d. 
Three months - - - - - gs. od. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any 
time, irrespective of the departure of the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the 
Publishing Office, Great New Street, in English money, 
by cheques crossed “The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet 
Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘‘ THe TaTLer,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


HE RATE _OF POSTAGE FOR THIS 
al WEEK'S TATLER is as follows :~ Anywhere 
in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 
weight. To any other part of the world the rate would 
be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should, 
therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 


WHAT TO SEE IN LONDON. 


Bethnal Green Museum (Cambridge Road, E.)—Free 
On Mondays, ‘Ihursdays, and Saturdays, 10 a.m. to 


daily. 
10 p.m.; on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 10 to 4: 
Sundays, 2 to 4. 

British Museum (lloomsbury, W.C.) — Free week-days, 
1o to 4; Sundays, 2 to 4. 


Chancery Lane Safe Deposit—Free daily, 9 to 6. 

Dulwich Picture Gallery—Free week-days, 10 to 4. 

Geology Museum (28, Jermyn Street)—Free: Mondays and 
yiturdays, to Wo to. other week-days, 10 to 4 ; Sundays, 2 to dusk, 


Greenwich Hospital - Painted Hall open free daily, 10 to 
4; on Sundays after 2. Roval Naval Museum and Chapel, 
free daily (except Sundays and Fridays), to to 6. 

Guildhall Library —Free, 10to8. Museum —Free, roto 4, 
outurdays, ro to 6. 

Hampton Court Palace—Free, daily, 10 to dusk ; excepton 
Fridays. 

Houses of Parliament (Westminster)—Open on Saturdays, 
10 to 4 (No admission after 3.30) : tickets gratis, at entrance. 


Kensington Palace (the birthplace of Queen Victoria)—Free 
daily (except Wednesdays) from ro to 4. Sundays, 2 to 4. 


Kew Gardens (Richmond)—Free, daily, 12 tll dusk; on 
Sundays, 1 p.m. till dusk. 


Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork (Marylebone Rd.)— 
10 tv £0. 


Milit and Naval Museum (the old Banqueting Hall 
of Charles 1., Whitehall) —Every week day, 11 to 4; admission 6d, 


Mint (Little Tower Hill)—Free admission, ro to 4; Saturdays, 
roto rt, By applying in writing to the Master of the Mint at 
least a week before visit. 

National Gallery(Trafalgar Square, W.C.)—Free on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays, to to 5: Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to 5 (6d.). Closed on Sundays during winter months. 


National Portrait Gallery (St. Martin’s Place, W.C.)— 
Same conditions as the National Gallery. 


Natural History Museum (South Kensington)—Open 
ro to 4. On Saturdays and Mondays closes at 8, ’ 


Royal Botanic Gardens (Kegent’s Park)—Open daily, from 
gto sunset on a Member's order: Mondays and Saturdays, by 
payment of 1s. Other days by Fellow’s order only. 

Royal College of Surgeons (Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)— 
Visitors are adinitted by orders from members or by application 
to the Secretary on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, 10 to 4. 

Soane Museum (13, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)—Admission by 
ticket obtainable from the Curator. 


St. Paul’s Cathedral—Open daily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m- 


Tate Gallery (Millbank)—Free on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to dusk ; 6d. on Thursdays and 
Fridays, 1x to dusk. Closed on Sundays during winter months. 

Tower of London—Upen daily (except Sundays), 10 to 4, 
‘Armouries and Crown jewels, free on Mondays and Saturdays ; 
other days rs. 

Victoria and Albert Museum (South Kensington)—The 
whole Museum is tree on Mondays, luesdays, Saturdays, ro te 10, 
On Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays open 10 to dusk, 6d. Admis- 
sion to Main Building. Scientific and Indian Sections free. On 
Sunday the whole museum (except the libraries) is open free from 
2p.m. till 4. 

Wallace Collection (Hertford House, Manchester Square)— 
Free on Monaays 12 to 4; Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, 10 to 4; Sundays, 2to 4. Sixpence adinission on 1 uesdays 
and Fridays, 11 to 4. Children under & not admitted, under 12 
only with adults. Closed on Sundays after October 27. 

Westminster Abbey.—Open for Service till 4. 

Zoological Gardens (Regent's Park, N.W.)—Every week- 
day, 9 a.in. to sunset, rs. (on Mondays 6d.) On Sundays only by 
order from a Member. 


———_—_—————_—__— 
BOOKS RECEIVED BY “‘ THE TATLER.” 


Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent. 


Tue Lorp Prorector. By S. Levett-Yeats. 6s. 
(Cassell.) 


Tue DreaM AND THE Man. By Mrs. L. Baillie 
Reynolds (G. M. Robins). 2s. 6d. net. (Murray-) 
Tue ApVENTURES OF RoMNEY PrinGLE. By Clifford 


(Ward & Lock.) 
By Florence Popham. 


Ashdown. 3s. 6d. 

Tue HousEwIvES OF EDENRISE. 
6s. (Hetnemann.) 

THE PASSING OF THE FLAGSHIP AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Major W. P. Drury. 3s. 6d. (Bullen.) 

Tue Four Featuers. By A. E. W. Mason. 6s. (Smith, 
Elder.) 

An AUSTRALIAN GIRL IN 
6s. (Fisher Us.win.) 
Moruer Eartu. By Frances Harrod. 6s. 

m .1n.) 
Tue Motor Maniac. 
(Hutchinson.) 


Kirwyk. By Mrs. John Lane. 6s. (Lane.) 
A PasTEBOARD Crown. By Clara Morris. 6s. (‘sbister.) 


Lonpon. By Louise Mack. 
(Heine- 


By Mrs. Edward Kennard. 6s. 


ONE OF THE BEST BIOGRAPHIES IN 
THE LANGUAGE. 


THE CEIPE OF 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 


By Mrs. GASKELL. 


Edited, with Notes and more than a hundred 
additional Letters to Mr. GEorGE SmiTH, her 
publisher, and others, by 


CLEMENT SHORTER. 
PRICE 6s. 

SMITH, ELDER & CO., WATERLOO PLACE. 
pean SSeS ie ea she ee 
VOLS. 1.—X. of 
THE SPHERE. 

NOW READY. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, Vol. I. (23 Numbers), 
18/6. 
Vols II.—X. (each 13 Numbers), 12/6 each. 


Binding Cases for Vol. X. can now be obtained, price 
2,6 each. 


The Index and Title Page for Vol. X. is now ready, 
and can be obtained free of charge from— 


THE SPHERE OFFICE, 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 
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Sr JAMES’S. Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER, 


Every Evening at 8.30 precisely, a New Romantic Play 
by Justin Huntly McCarthy, entitled 
i= | WERE KING. 
Francois Villon - Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 


MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and 
SATURDAY at 2. 


Box Office, ro to 10. Tel. 3903 Gerrard. 


GoM EDY THEATRE —Under the management 
of Mr. FRANK CURZON. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.30, 
Mr. LEWIS WALLER in a New and Romantic Comedy 
in Four Acts, entitled 
MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and 
SATURDAY, at 2.30. ‘ 


ONDON HIPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, W.C, 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
THE BANDITS. THE BANDITS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m. 
An ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


T. JAMES’S HALL.—RICHTER CONCERTS. 
LAST SERIES. Conductor—Dr. Hans RICHTER. 
(Under the direction of N, Vert.) THIRD AND LAsT 
CONCERT. TUESDAY EVENING, Novy, 18, at 8.30. 
Tickets, 10s. 6d., 5S., 2S. 6d., of usual Agents, — 
N. Vert, 6, Cork Street, W. 


Thirteenth Edition. Cloth, 1s. 6d.; Paper, 1s. 
Post Free from the Publishers. 


FOODS FOR THE FAT. 


(The Dietetic Cure of Corpulency.) 


ByneNeeky YORKE-DAVIES, 
L.R.Coll. Phys. Lond., &c. 


Illustrates the dangers of Obesity—viz.: Weak 
Heart, Breathlessness, Dropsy, Apoplexy, Conges- 
tive Diseases, &c.; the Evils of Quackery, Purga- 
tives, and Drugs, and that the Permanent Cure of 
Obesity is a matter of Diet alone. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
The Queen says :—‘‘ The advice contained in 
this book will be invaluable.” 
The Lapy says:—‘‘The very best book on 
corpulency that has ever been written.” 


LON. ON: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, ST. MARTIN'S LANE, W.C., 
or from any Bookseller. 


GUILD OF HANDICRAFT. 


AN IMPORTANT EXHIBITION 
Of the Work of the Guild of Handicraft is 
NOW OPEN at 


THE WOODBURY GALLERY, 
37, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


The Exhibition consists of— 

DRAWINGS, SKETCHES, DESIGNS, GOLD ANB. 
SILVER WORK, JEWELLERY, 
FURNITURE, PIANOS, PRINTED BOOKS, 
ENAMELS, &c., 


And the work of the following, among others, is 
represented : 

C. R. ASHBEE, WILLIAM STRANG, 
REGINALD SAVAGE, C. R. BAKER, 
GEO. THOMPSON, MISS EDITH HARWOCD, 
MISS ANNA KINGSFORD, &c. 


NOW OPEN. 


THE WOODBURY GALLERY, 
37, New Bonp StrEET, W. 


THE TWO GREAT SHILLING NUMBERS OF 
THE SPEC Eur, 
|. The Story of the King’s Empire. 
ll. The Coronation, superbly Illustrated. 


Those possessing copies of these Numbers 
and who may wish to have them bound. 
together, can purchase a handsome 


Crimson Cloth Cover, artistically designed, 


Price 16, or Post Free 19. 


OF ALL NEWSAGENTS AND BOOKSELLERS. 
SPHERE OrFice, GREAT NEW S1REET, E.C. 


SL , 
Now Ready. 
VOLUMES L., IL, IIL, LY. and VY. of 


THE TATLER. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 


Binding Cases for Vol. V. can now be obtained, price 
2 6 each. 


The Index and Title Page to Vol. V.is now ready, 
and can be obtained free of charge from— 


Tur TATLER OFFICE, 6, Great New Street, London, E.C.. 
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DEE RATS re. 


Caosstp oF fhe Flour. 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme,—Steele. 

A Cricketer’s Wedding. —Mr, Stanley Jackson, who was married 
to Miss Harrison Broadley last week, is one of the greatest person- 
alities in the cricket world. He was captain of the Harrow eleven, 
twice captain of Cambridge, and has played on innumerable occasions 
for the Gentle- 
men and for Eng- 
land. The key- 
note of Mr. 
Jackson’s — suc- 
cess is his self- 
possession, He 
has never yet 
been known to 
lose his head, and 
the more impor- 
tant the occasion 
the better he 
plays. He was 
one of the first 
to volunteer at 
the beginning of 
the war in South 
Africa, where he 
saw plenty of 
fighting. It was 
characteristic of 
him that while 
invalided home 
after an attack 


of enteric he 
made but one 

r. 
THE HON. F. S. JACKSON, THE YORKSHIRE  *PPeatance on 
CRICKETER the cricket field 
Who was married to Miss Harrison Broadley last and scored a 
Wednesday. Mr. Jackson is the figure to the right, century. After 


to the left is Mr. C. |. Thornton the match he 


returned to 
South Africa and to more fizhting. He is a capital speaker and is 
always ready to improve the shining hour by opening bazaars in 
Yorkshire. He is credited with political ambitions. When he stands 
as a candidate his cricket ought to be of immense service to him. 


The Ignorance of Plots.—It is a remarkable thing how ignorant 
many genuinely musical people are of the plots of their favourite 
operas. Ask any of your Wagner-loving friends to tell you the story 
of Tanuhduser, Lohengrin, not to speak of the “ Ring,” and probably 
not more than one in fifty will be able to tell you the details of the 
plots of these operas, even when they are familiar with every note 
of the music; and this ignorance is not confined to Wagner. Just 
the same state of things prevails with regard to Mozart, Verdi, and 
even Sullivan. In Germany it is exactly the reverse. There every 
schoolboy and schoolgirl are taught the story on which the great 
operas have been founded though they may never hear a note 
of the music of the operas in question. 


“The Admirable Crichton.”—Mr. Barrie’s new play at the 
Duke of York’s Theatre is wholly worthy of a man of genius. 
The idea of the play is quite old. We have had it exploited by 
Mr. Gilbert in The Gondoliers—* When everyone is somebody then 
no one’s anybody ”—but Mr. Barrie has invested the whole thing 
with a charm of his own curious genius. 


Equality Street. —William Crichton, butler to the Earl of Loam, 
holds that leadership is altogether -a matter of the law of nature ; 
the man who ought to lead will lead. He premises, of course, that 
the division of life into caste is a natural law. Thus when Lord 
Loam brings the kitchen into the drawing-room and makes the 
lady’s maid furious because she has to meet the kitchen wench, 
Mr. Crichton strongly disapproves and waves them all back to the 
basement. But when the family are wrecked on a desert island 
Crichton as the strongest man is compelled to assume generalship 
and sets the earl to menial work, while his daughters (dressed 


as boys) wait hand and foot on the “guy.” as they call the butler. 
Yet no sooner is Mayfair reached again than Mr. Crichton auto- 
matically becomes the butler, although he ends by taking the 
public-house in the Harrow Road known as “The Case is Altered.” 


Mr. H. B. Irving’s Advance.—The characters are admirably 
acted, especially by Mr. H. B. Irving, in whom [ have been a strong 
believer from the very first. No actor has made such progress in 
the time at his command as Mr. Irving, and the restraint, the sense 
of power, and his grip of character were never shown to greater 
advantage than in this part of the butler. The Earl of Loam is 
exceedingly well played by Mr. Henry Kemble, and his three 
daughters by Miss Irene Vanbrugh, Miss Sybil Carlisle, and Miss 
Muriel Beaumont. They look very neat in their knickers, An 
exceedingly clever little sketch of the little slavey, Tweeney, who 
longs to. be vulgar, is given by Miss Pattie Brown. The scenery 
is quaint, but if it takes as long to set as it did on the first and 
second nights of the play, when the waits were simply interminable, 
it will do The Admirable Crichton no good. 


The Crichtons.—The Admirable Crichton, who was just five- 
and-twenty when he died, belonged to the ancient family of 
Sanquhar, now represented in the male line by the Marquis of Bute, 
whose name, of course, is Crichton-Stuart. The late marquis was 
certainly an Admirable Crichton; he was a first-rate landlord, a 
most enthusiastic Roman Catholic, and a profound ecclesiologist. 
The only other family in the peerage now bearing the name of 
Crichton is the Earl of Erne, who is descended from the Crichtons 


of Frendraught. 
One of these 
Crichtons was 


supposed to have 
burned up Lord 
Aboyne in _ his 
castle in 1630, and 
this led to a most 
terrible feud 
between the 
Crichtons and the 
Gordons which 
lasted for genera- 
tions. 


Lord Mayor’s 
Day. — Probably 
owing to the fact 
that processions 
have been rather 
overdone this 
WAGE IL; Gir Gl 
Mayor’s Day did 
not seem to excite 
as much enthu- 
siasm as_ usual. 
Following so 
closely on the 
heels of the 
King’s procession 
it was in the 
nature of an anti- 
climax. Perhaps 
some day a Lord 
Mayor will come 
along with an eye 


for spectacular 
effect who will 
devise some 


original items in 
the programme of 
the show, but 
Lord Mayors with 
of 


Bateman 


the qualities THE LORD MAYOR'S COACHMAN 
Augustus Harris One of the most conspicuous figures in the Lord 
are rare, Mayor's Show 


TES eA eee ke. 


The Chinese Idea of ‘“‘ Shamrock III.” 
—A Chinese gentleman wrote to the editor 
of an English newspaper in Tientsin saying 
that sometimes he was at a loss to under- 
stand the meaning of the messages which 
were received from Reuter, and said he wanted to know, among 
other things, what is Shamrock I/I. The editor informed him 
as follows: “ The America Cup is a piece of elongated silver, much 
coveted by English and American people, who sail boats for it. It is 
worth a hundred taels (a tael is worth 2s. 3d.) and a boat to compete 
for it costs about 500,000 taels. The man who has the fastest boat 
keeps it till some other man builds a faster boat. An American holds 
it at present, and believes it is his for keeps because the English 
people have forgotten how to build boats. Sir Thomas Lipton 
thinks he can build a better sampan than any that can be built in 
America, and has tried twice already to beat the American sampans.” 


A Musical Wedding.—Among recent weddings I note that— 
at Minehead, Somerset—of Mr. Felix Granville Rubeck, who 
is well known in musical circles, to Miss Winifred Mowat, and that 
of Mr. R. A. B. Young of the Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers to Miss 
Julia M’Causland of Limavady, Ireland. Lieutenant Young served 
in the South African War and took part in the relief of Ladysmith. 


Railway Cycling.—The railway cycle is an American invention, 
but is now used very generally in this country by railway inspectors. 
The railway cycle is really a light sort of tricycle that runs on the 
railway track. It travels very smoothly and makes no noise, and is in 
consequence the bane of the workmen on the line, who never know at 
what moment the stealthy machine will come on them—with the 
inspector. The machine is capable of being driven at twenty miles 
an hour without much difficulty, and on a falling gradient will easily 
run at thirty miles an hour. The cycle saves a good deal in the 
expense of a line. An inspector who visits his portion of the track 
on an ordinary engine costs a railway company about £5 per day. 


THE STEAM PINNACE ATTACHED TO THE ‘‘HOHENZOLLERN ” 


In which the Kaiser reaches shore from his yacht 


THE KAISER AFLOAT. 
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Modest Cockneys.—Why is it that the 
inhabitants of the first city in the world 
should be the only people who are ashamed 
of their own city? To the Birmingham 
man, the man fra Sheffield, or the Glasgow 
mon, you can offer no greater insult than to fail to recognise that he 
comes fiom his own particular city. There is no higher term 
of praise than a Glaswegian, a Shef- 
fielder, or an Aberdonian ; Londoner 
alone is a term of reproach, and the 
keenest member of the London County 
Council would object to be called a 
Cockney. However fervent the 
imperial patriotism of Londoners, they 
have no pride at all in their own city. 
The editor who allows an allusion to 
the muddiness of Manchester or the 
grime of Glasgow to appear in his. 
paper will instantly draw down on his 
head the curses of his Manchester and 
Glasgow readers, while the most violent 
abuse of London will pass without a 
word of remonstrance from a single 
Londoner. 


A Correction.—It seems that I was 
inadvertently led into an error last 
week in attributing the invention of 
clock golf to an American, A corre- 
spondent informs me that clock golf 
was patented some years ago by F. H. 
Ayres of Aldersgate Street, and that so: 
far from the game coming from America 
to England exactly the converse is the 
case, and itis the firm of Ayres who 
supplies Americans with clock golf. 
My correspordent adds that in the 
British game of clock golf the hole is zo¢ in the centre of the circle 
nor are the hour figures equidistant from the hole, which is made 
between the centre and the circumference. I am very glad of the 
opportunity of making this correction as I have no sympathy what- 
ever with the shriekers who are perpetually dinning into our ears 
that Britain is being ousted by America and Gcrmany, 


A GERMAN |NAVAL PETTY 
OFFICER 


A Man who Killed 30,000 Snakes.—It is not well known that 
certain parts of France are infested with poisonous serpents, against 
which warfare is waged by state-paid serpent-hunters. They are 
killed in thousands and the price per head is 23d. There was. some 
time ago a famous serpent-killer in the forests of Southampton, John 
Milly, who in forty-two years of hunting killed more than 29,000 
vipers. A Frenchman named Courtol, who hunted in the Loire 
district, can be compared to Milly, as he was credited with having 
killed 30,000 venomous reptiles. His only weapons were one or two 
massive sticks. As soon as he saw the serpent he advanced and hit 
it violently, cither killing or stunning it; with the second stick he 
pinned it to earth and cut off the head with a huge pair of scissors. 
But along with these simple weapons Courtol possessed a thorough 
knowledge of the habits of serpents, He knew when and where to 
find them. In two days near Puy-d-Clermont he killed 230 of them, 
and not only did he kill the poisonous creatures but he would 
capture them living when desired. - 


Biograph 
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OUR NEW PRIZE PUZZLE COMPETITION. 
A Chance for Any Reader to Win a Motor Car. 


ae conditions of this competition, which began on October 15, are perfectly simple, and it is hoped that every competitor 

will carefully read them through and refrain from worrying the Editor with unnecessary questions. This competition 
will run for twenty weeks in all. Each week while the competition lasts a certain number of pictures will be given. 
Each picture will represent the name of some well-known figure in society or on the stage. As the list of such 
celebrities is a somewhat indefinite one the names will be used only of those whose portraits have appeared in THE TATLER. 
Back numbers for any date can be obtained from the Publisher, Great New Street, Fetter Lane. The prizes will be :— 


FIRST PRIZE—A £250 DE DION BOUTON 6 H.P. MOTOR CAR: or, 
£200 worth of Furniture, which may be ordered at any one of certain 
leading furnishing houses whose names will be published before the 
competition closes. 


All the winner will have to do is to go to one of these firms, select furniture to the value of £200, and 
have the account sent to us. The amount may be spent exactly as the winner wishes, either on a single 
article or in furnishing half-a-dozen rooms. 


Second Prize—A Magnificent ‘‘Monarch’”’ Gramophone, valued at £20. 
With Pedestal, Amplifying Horn, and a dozen Records. Made specially for THe TaTLer by the Gramophone 
and Typewriter Company, Ltd., 21, City Road, E.C. 


Third Prize—A. Beautiful Black and White Drawing in Frame by Herbert Railton. 


This competition began in our 


Fourth Prize—A Framed Wash Drawing by Percy F. S. Spence. issue of October 15. Back num- 
Fee i bers can always be obtained 

Fifth Prize—An Original Drawing, Framed, by Arthur Garratt. from the newsagents, the book- 
stalls, or direct from. the 

Sixth Prize—Four Bound Volumes of “ The Sphere.” Publishers Greate News Street 


Fetter Lane 


Seventh Prize—Four Bound Volumes of “ The Tatler.” 


- HINTS AND CONDITIONS =- 


1. The prizes will be awarded in order to 4, Competitors may send in as many sets 
those who find the solutions of the greatest of solutions as they please, but each set must 
number of pictures. In the event of more be accompanied by twenty coupons. 
than one competitor sending correct solu- 
tions of all the pictures the Editor’s decision 
as to how the prizes are to be awarded must 
be accepted as final on this and every other 
question, Should no competitor be correct the 
first prize will be awarded to the most success- 
ful, and the other prizes in like manner, 


5. Competitors must write their names and 
addresses legibly on the sheet of paper on 
which their solutions are written, Any viola- 
tion of this rule will entail disqualification, 


6. Solutions must not be sent in week by 
week. Competitors must wait till the com- 
petition is over and then send in their answets, 
which will be received any time between 
February 25 and March 5, 1903. 


2. No person directly or indirectly connected 
with the staff of ‘The Tatler’ or “ The 
Sphere ” will be eligible for a prize. 


3. Solutions must be written legibly on 
one sheet of paper and must be numbered to 
correspond with the pictures they represent. 
There is no need to cut out the pictures, but 
each week while the competition lasts a 


7. Prefixes and titles will in all cases be 
omitted from the pictures; e.g., the words, 
+“ Lord,’’ + Lady,” “é Sir,” 4“ Captain,” “ Mr.,”’ 
“Wits.” and “Miss” will not be pic- 


coupon will be printed on the page which torially represented. For instance, if the 
faces the inside of the back of the cover, i.e., SPECIMEN PUZZLE TO HELP Duke of Devonshire is pictorially represented 
the same page on which the Insurance Coupon COMPETITORS it will be sufficient for competitors in sending 
appears, and these coupons, twenty in all, This aolitio eis John Hara onchats) in their solutions merely to write the word, 
must accompany solutions. “ Devonshire.” 


XXI. XXII. XXIII _ XXIV. XXV. 


Each of these pictures represents the name of a well-known figure in society or on the stage 
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THE PATIEER 


A Play about King Alfred.—TZhe Chris- 
tian King, the new play by Mr. Wilson Barrett, 
was produced at Bristol on Thursday with 
every sign of success. The play certainly 
deserves all the popularity that is in store for 


it if only because it is a strong, healthy, vigorous work. It breathes 


the atmosphere of religious fervour, of martial spirit, but above all 
of love. 


Mr. Barrett’s own part as King Alfred is cast in the heroic 
style, and it affords the 
actor splendid opportunity 
for the display of that 
ability which has made 
him for so long a great 
favourite. Miss Lillah 
McCarthy as the Princess 
Zebuda plays with a power 
and an intensity of real 
feeling which is seldom 
seen on the stage. Her 
part is a difficult one to 
play, for a woman whose 
love is slighted is not the 
most sympathetic character 
as a rule. 


Bristol’s Handsome 
Theatre.—By the wav, 
what a handsome and 


Lindner 
THE KAISER AS COLONEL OF THE 
FIRST (ROYAL) DRAGOONS 


convenient theatre, as well as a capacious one, is 
the Princess’s, Bristol. What with its handsome, 
spacious proportions, its comfortable stalls, its wide passages, its 
scheme of decoration, and its large stage, it puts many of our 
London houses to the blush. Some of our managers may well 
envy Mr. James Macready Chute the possession of so worthy a 
playhouse. 


Queer Public-house Names.—Not many people who heard the 
butler—in, Mr. Barrie’s new play, The Admirable Crichton, at the 
Duke of York’s Theatre—mention the public-house known as The 
Case is Altered know that it is a real place in the Harrow Road and 
that there is “another of the same,” as the Scots Psalms say, at 
Woodbridge in Suffolk. . It is very noticeable that publicans seem 
to have lost the habit of calling their houses by the extraordinary 
names which one sees constantly in London, the relics of a distant 
day when an inn was a genuine landmark. The “licensed -vic- 
tualler,” which is a nice euphemism, no longer calls his house after 
heroes. As the names stand, however, they do much to suggest that 
the peerage is closely connected with the beerage, for a large number 
of public-houses in London are named after the peers :— 

Duxkes.—Albany, Albemarle, Argyll, Bedford, Bridgwater (2), Cambridge (10), 
Clarence (17), Cornwall (3), Cumberland, Devonshire, Edinburgh (4), Gloucester (5), 
Grafton, Kendal, Kent (2), Lancaster, Marlborough, Newcastle (2), Ormonde, Rich- 


mond, Suffolk (3), Sussex (7), Sutiverland, Wellington (22), Wurtemberg, and York (32). 
Marguises.—Anglesey (2) Ilastings, Camden, Clanricarde, 


Earvs.—Aberdeen (2), Amherst, Beaconsfield, Cathcart, Chatham, Derby (3), 
Devon, Durham (2), Eglinton, Ellesmere, Essex, Grey (3), Lonsdale, Percy, Romney, 
Russell (3), St. Vincent (2), Warwick,’and Zetland (2). 

Lorps.--Arran, Burleigh, Camden, Campbell, Clive, Cardigan, Clyde (5), Colling- 
wood (2), Napier (3), Nelson (19), Palmerston (6), and Raglan (2) 


A Versatile Emperor. 


AS A BRITISH SAILOR 
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Another Butler on the Stage. — Mr. 
Crichton has already got a rival in the 
pompous person of Mr. Tredwell, butler 
to Sir Rupert Culham in Zyve and Lancet, 
by Mr. F. Anstey and Mr. Kinsey Peile, 
produced at the Royalty on Saturday. The story consists of 
the mixing up of a “vet.” (Mr. Giddens) and a poet (Mr. Cosmo 
Stuart) at a house party, the mistake arising through the confusion 
of the vet.’s prize bulldog, ‘‘ Andromeda,” and the poet’s masterpiece, 
‘* Andromeda.” The vet. is shown into the drawing-room and the 
poet taken to the kitchen, and therein is the trouble. | think the authors 
could have worked out the confusion with a smaller cast than 
six-and-twenty. They might have been less slovenly if they had 
had more stagecraft, and yet | was thoroughly amused. Miss Lettice 
Fairfax is the leading lady. 


The Preacher was Mistaken.—The Kaiser takes a close interest 
in the spiritual welfare of his soldiers, and by his order army 
chaplains have to deliver periodical lectures in the evening for the 
benefit of the German Tommies. Attendance is not compulsory, 
and as a rule is rather thin. Recently, however, one reverend 
gentleman found himself suddenly popular. Time after time the 
room was full, and his heart overflowed with joy at the impression 
he was making on such unpromising material. In an unlucky 
moment he said as much to one of the officers. “ Rubbish!” the 
brute replied, “the colonel has merely discovered that your sermons 
are an excellent punishment for trivial offences.” And the good 
padre was sorry he spoke. 


The Kaiser in England.—The German Emperor 
lived up to his character as a lightning-change artist 
in the matter of uniform during his journey from Port 
Victoria to Sandringham. As the Hohenzollern 
neared her berth he wore the undress uniform of 
a British admiral with a heavy cloak ; after breakfast 
he made his appearance in the uniform of a colonel of 


Russell 


the Ist (Royal) 
Dragoons, and 
after the review 
on his arrival at 
Sandringham the 
Kaiser emerged from the 
train attired in a frock coat 
and top hat. Contrary to 
expectations his Majesty did 
not wear any of his nume- 
rous uniforms at church 
on Sunday, but followed 
King Edward’s example 
and wore the garb of an 
ordinary English  gentle- 
man. 


Children’s Gardens.— 
The Hon. Mrs. Evelyn 
Cecil has just written a 
book about children’s gar- 
den’s for the Macmillans, 


dedicated to her “dear 
children, Margaret and AS A £PORTSMAN 
Robert.” She was well 


known’in her spinster days as the Hon. Alicia Margaret Amherst, 
the daughter of Lord Amherst of Hackney. Three years ago she 
married Mr. Cecil, who is, of course, the nephew of Lord Salisbury. 
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PULLING HIS LEG 


First Member: | hear that Cohenstein sends everything he shoots to the hospitals instead of to the game dealer 
Second Member : How awfully good of him; what does he go in for mostly—grouse, partridges, or pheasants ? 
First Member : No, he only shoots beaters, and he’s got to send them to the hospitals 
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THE DIARY OF A SOCIETY 


IX. 


I have neglected my ‘“‘dere diry ” disgrace- 

fully of late ; but after the excitement of 
Lord Fochaber’s “ potting ” Walter Macfarlane 
and the triumph of the latter’s engagement to 
little Lady Corisande in spite of the indignant 
duchess things fell flat in the reaction. The 
duchess calmed down after an interview with 
Lord Fochaber, who assured her that the 
future of the young couple would be his affair, 
and that he would put Walter into the family 
bank at once. So after that everything went 
smoothly, too smoothly, in fact, to be amusing. 
I began to feel I had had enough of the Land 
o’ Cakes for a time, and as Adam had not yet 
satisfied his thirst for the blood of grouse and 
of stags I bade him a wifely farewell and be- 
took myself to Paris, where I now am, trying 
to resist temptation in the matter of frocks 
and cursing the Parisian milliner for making 
it impossible to find a hat that I would con- 
descend to place on my auburn locks. 


or anything more hideous than the latest 

efforts of brain-diseased imagination as re- 
gards head-gear it would be impossible to con- 
ceive. Plates, tambourines, and bell-ropes are 
their only inspirations, and anything more 
lamentably dowdy than the women look with 
streamers, flowers, and feathers hanging 
down the back of their heads and destroy- 
ing all the beautiful lines of the neck 
and the carriage of the head, which is 
the supreme note of feminine distinction, it 
would be impossible to imagine. ‘Que 
voulez-vous, madame, on se chapeaute mal 
cette année,” says one honest milliner with a 
shrug of her shoulders, so I am still looking 
in vain for the inspired head-gear which | 
require. The frocks are another matter, 
though even here the proof of the French 
proverb, “le mieux est l’ennemi du bien,” is 
to be seen in the pleated skirts which such 
houses as Paquin are trying to introduce with 
the result of a dowdiness not unnatural to 
what are termed ‘ housemaid” skirts. 


The amplitude that the dressmakers desire 

to put into their skirts seems also to have 
crept into their prices, and when I find that 
I cannot get a tea gown under £60 or £70 
I begin to feel as if 1 had better remained in 
the land of kilts. “Guess Dll spend the 
winter in Central Africa,” says my friend, 
Mrs. Ogden P. Stuyvesant (needless to say 
‘of New York”), when she is asked £80 for 
‘a dream” in rose chiffon over cloth of silver 
garnished with sable, ‘I want half-a-dozen 
tea gowns if I want one at all, and though 
Ogden P. stands a good deal I rather guess 
he'd kick at a total like that.” ‘Central Africa 
would certainly be cheaper and the local 
fashions no doubt lighter,” I answer, trying 
sternly to repress a consuming desire to annex 
the “dream” in question for myself and 


the bill on to him in all its naked statement 
of fact. 


Pans is full, and the Rue de la Paix is buzzing 

* with motors of all kinds. Was there 
ever a street in a civilised metropolis where 
the traffic is so badly managed ? No carriage 


standing in front of a shop or doorway ever 
dreams of moving away to let another one 
come up to the pavement, and as two hours 
is often but a short visit at a dressmaker’s or 
milliner’s the carriages waiting below get into 
the most extraordinary tangle, which results 
in one usually having to descend in the mud 
and the middle of the street or dodge under 
horses’ heads and between wheels to reach 
the pavement. At last we manage to secure 
our victoria and tell the coachman to go for 
a drive on the Bois. ‘Shall we have tea 
at Armenonville or the Pri Catelan ?” I ask 
Mrs. Ogden P. (as all her intimates call her, 
life not being long enough to tackle the full 
name more than once), She is a remarkably 
handsome southerner, dark, with flashing 
black eyes, black hair turning a most pic- 
turesque and becoming iron-grey, and a very 
commanding manner; but for once she 
hesitates. 


uy MY’ dear,” she says impressively, ‘I want 

to go to a place where one will see all 
the—the—oh ! you know what I mean—the 
women with clothes!” ‘Do you mean the 
horizontales?” 1 ask laughing, ‘‘1 should 
hardly have thought that was a correct de- 
scription of those ladies ; but I don’t know 
where these gorgeous birds congregate par- 
ticularly of an afternoon. The Café de Paris 
or Maxine’s are pretty sure coverts after the 
theatres for supper, but now——” “It’s 
Maxine’s, I mean,” says Mrs. Ogden P. 
hurriedly. ‘I saw a woman come out of 
there the other afternoon and she was as good 
as a circus to look at. Let’s go there if you 
don’t mind.” “Mind! Not I,” I answer, 
“but I have never heard of anyone going to 
Maxine’s before midnight, so don’t blame me 
if it is not all your fancy paints it.” Mrs, 
Ogden P. is trembling with excitement. 
“Perhaps we’d better have a man with us,” 
shesays. ‘ There’s Reggie van Dormer,” and 
stopping the carriage she imperiously tells a fair 
youth with a mild expression and an incipient 
moustache to get in, Nobody ever disobeys 
Mrs. Ogden P. when she is imperious, and 
the mild youth obeys while I chuckle secretly 
at the idea of this timid fledgling being 


‘required as a protector by the valiant and 


domineering Mrs. Ogden P. She tells 
him triumphantly that we are going to see 
something of “Parisian life” at Maxine’s. 
“Now?” queries the mild youth. “I don’t 
think——” ‘You are not wanted to think,” 
snaps Mrs. Ogden P., “you are only 
wanted because you wear trousers. Cocher, 
chez Maxine, Rue Royale !” 


he youth blinks behind his eyeglass and 
collapses, and Mrs. Ogden P. continues 

her conversation with me on things in general 
and the ‘fAmurrican” colony in Paris in 
particular with that breezy love of detail 


wondering what Adam would say if I sent’. pingled, ypshi appalling ¢ mage ye Waichs 


so characteristic of Sister Jonathan. We 
arrive at Maxine’s at the witching tea hour, 
5.30, and certainly have no difficulty in alight- 
ing at the pavement as there are no carriages 
waiting. Inside we find ourselves in a dark 
low, empty room, leading the way to another 
equally dark room behind, garnished along its 
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BUTTERFLY 


By Lady Lilith. 


length by bare tables against which chairs are 
propped up in helpless fashion, ‘If this is 
your haunt of gilded vice, my dear Mrs. 
Ogden P.,” I say laughing, “I am glad you 
thought of bringing a trousered protector to 
so dangerous a place!” The poor lady for 
once looks absolutely limp with surprise and 
disappointment until she is galvanised back 
to life by seeing the grin on Reggie van 
Dormer’s youthful countenance. She turns on 
him so fiercely that his eyeglass clatters on 
his waistcoat and he flies out into the safety 
of the public thoroughfare. 


We follow with as much dignity as we 
can assume, though | am _ shaking 
with internal laughter, and there is no 
knowing what would have happened to the 
unhappy Reggie only that our attention is 
distracted by a Garde de Paris riding down 
the street in front of a string of landaus con- 
taining what look like a party of undertakers 
in black broadcloth frock coats and tall hats. 
A feeble cheer is raised by a group at the 
crossing, and it suddenly flashes across us 
that the undertakers are the Boer generals ! 
“ Tiens !” exclaims one of the waiters beside 
us, “je croyais qu’ils étaient noirs, les Boérs |” 
This enlightened remark is the only expression 
of sympathy the passage of the generals seems 
to elicit, for Paris seems to have awakened to 
the fact that meddling in other people’s 
quarrels is apt to be a costly amusement. 


Having been disappointed of our tea at 

Maxine’s we seek for it at Colombin’s 
in the Rue Cambon. If we found too few at 
Maxine’s we find too many here. The rooms 
are crammed to overflowing with fat women 
eating cakes and the air is pestilential with 
the latest horror in the way of perfume, a 
dreadful mixture, fade, heavy, and sickening, 
which masquerades under the name of “ Iris,” 
but has nothing in common with the clean 
fresh scent of orris root. A smell like that 
would break up any friendship, but the women 
in Paris have gone cracked over it. 


FP ottunately Mrs. Ogden P. objects to it as 

much as IJ do, and expresses her disgust 
with her usual picturesque directness ; so we 
shake ourselves free from Colombin’s and go 
on to the Hétel Continental on Reggie van 
Dormer’s suggestion, who thereby replaces 
himself in favour with Mrs. Ogden P., for at 
the Continental we find a delightful little 
orchestra of stringed instruments discoursing 
really good music in the winter gardens, where 
the tea-tables are set, varied by part-songs and 
solos by a quartet of singers from the Opera. 
It is such a delightful novelty to hear good 
music, not the inevitable waltzes and czardas, 
under such circumstances that even Mrs. 
Ogden P.’s feathers are smoothed, and by the 
time she has had three cups of tea and a 
whole plateful of hot muffins and another of 
little cakes (a true-born Yankee woman is not 
to be daunted by the prospect of dinner when 
she is at tea) and listened to the duet from the 
Courtes d'Hoffmann she has once more 
deigned to tell Reggie that he #s “an absurd 
boy ” and that he may take her to Lowée at 
the Nouveautés to-morrow evening. 
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CRICKET’S LATEST RIVAL—-VIGORO 
Snapshots of a Match Played Recently at Lord’s. 


———— : [ren 


MR. F. L. RAWSON BATTING, MR. GEORGE ROBEY BEHIND THE ‘“ WIKETS” MR. RAWSON BOWLING 


A GOOD HIT TO LEG BY MR. MILES. AT THE OPPOSITE END ARE MR. B. J. T. BOSANQUET AND BOBBY ABEL 


MR. MILES BRINGS OFF A SMART CATCH MR. BOSANQUET PREPARING TO BOWL 
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The Night Express.—There is some- 
thing particularly fascinating and impressive 
about a great London terminus at night 
when the local traffic has thinned off and 
the mammoth expresses are preparing to 
start, The accompanying photograph of the Scotch express 
which leaves St. Pancras for the north every night at 9.15 
was taken specially for THE TATLER by kind permission of the 
general manager of the Midland Railway. This express completes 
the 4o4 miles run from St. Pancras to Waverley in 9} hr., is 
furnished, of course, with the usual sleeping accommodation, and is a 
most popular train with travellers to the north, 


Gambling in Cattle.—It is quite possible to gamble heavily in 
cattle without being a farmer or connected in any way with the 
trade. Gambling in live stock is done through a commission 
agent, who will buy the cattle for you, keep them, and sell them 
again. If a big rise takes place in the price of cattle between the 
date of your purchase and sale it is obvious you make money. Of 
course, if the price falls the speculator loses. A touch of frost 
has always a lowering efféct on the price for the reason that it is 
necessary in frosty weather to house cattle, and their keep con- 
sequently becomes expensive. But there are many things that 
affect the price of live stock. A declaration of war, for instance, 
between this country and America would instantly double the value 
of every head of cattle in the country. 


Mushroom Sports.—The sudden popularity into which vigoro 
has sprung recalls to mind other pastimes which acquired a similar 
rapid popularity. One of the most popular pastimes that ever came 
into vogue was the game called ringoal. The birthplace of ringoal 
was at Oxford, where it was first played about fifteen years ago 
and at once taken up by the best-known athletes all over the 
country. Ringoal had the distinction of being practically the only 
outdoor sport except quoits which was played without a ball, and 
perhaps it was this novelty that rendered it so very popular for a 
short time. The game asa serious pistime is now extinct. Push- 
ball is, of course, an American importation, and was first played in 
this country in 1895. Recently an attempt has been made to revive 
the game, but itdoes not appear to offer many attractions and can 
better be described as a good exercise than a good game. Football 
tennis was another game that had a very short life ; it became very 
popular in the south of England for a short period. A game called 
graff attracted many followers in Dublin some years ago. It was a 
game somewhat like fives 
but was played with a 
heavier ball, and a short bat 
was used instead of the hand. 


St. Pancras at Night.” 
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Lady Farmers. Nowadays, when nearly 
every, profession is so successfully invaded 
by the gentler sex, it is not surprising to 
hear of lady farmers. An agriculturai college 
’ close to London has within the last couple 
of years thrown open its doors to women though the institu. 
tion was originally meant to give instruction in agricultural 
matters to men only. One of the most disagreeable incidents in 
the life of a lady farmer is the buying or selling of cattle.. The 
dealers are a rough-and-ready class of men and are quite capable of 
frightening a timid buyer or seller into making a bad’bargain. A 
lady, however, in the south of Ireland has faced and overcome this 
difficulty. She buys and sells her own cattle, and the most practised 
farmers in the district declare that she never makes a bad bargain. 


Hereditary Wildness in Tame Animals.—Everyone agrees that 
buck-jumping in a horse is a serious yice—a buck-jumping horse will 
throw the most experienced rider, and it is a vice difficult to cure— 
yet this vice is probably only an inheritance from a remote ancestor 
who used by bucking to foil the attacks of wild animals. In a 


“similar manner a horse by ‘shying would avert the attack of a 


beast of prey, though few ‘riders nowadays. would be sufficiently 
philosophic to excuse the offence on such grounds. It is curious to 
observe that dogs quite readily become friends with horses ; no such 
natural friendship exists between dogs and cows or sheep. At 
some period of existence there must have been a deadly enmity 
between dogs and sheep. The ox, whose neck is so strong that he 
can bear almost any load or burden, owes that strength to his ances- 
tors’ methods of fighting. 


The Latest Ladies’ Club.—The very latest thing in ladies’ clubs 
is one called the Ladies’ Field and will appeal to women who are 
fond of sport and country pursuits of all kinds. The premises will be 
in the immediate vicinity of Bond Street and Piccadilly. There wiil 
be billiard and card rooms, and during the season a club drag. 
Among those interested in the movement is Mrs. Dundas Slater, the 
pretty wife of the manager of the Alhambra. 


Many Happy Returns to—November 12: Lord Burton, 1837 ; 
Lord Rayleigh, 1842. November 13: Duke of Marlborougn, 
1871; Lord Shrewsbury, 1860; Viscount Onslow, 1890 ; Syiele& 
Trueman Wood, 1845. November 14: Duchess of Roxburghe ; 
Sir Hugh Gough, 1833; Lord Grey de Ruthyn, 1858; Lord 
Brackley, 1872 November 15: Grand Duchess Olga of Russia, 
1895; Lord Deerhurst, 1865. November 16: Lord Scarbrough, 
1857; Lord Southwell, 1872; Lord Loughborough, 1892; Sir 


John Arnott, 1853. November 17: Prince Ernest Augustus of 


Cumberland, 1887; Lord Rosse, 1840 ; Sir Lambton Loraine, 
1838. November 18: Lord Galway, 1844; Lord Northcote, 1846 ; 
Sir Brooke Boothby, 1856; Mr. W. S. Gilbert, 1836. 


THE SCOTCH EXPRESS, 9.15 P.M. FROM ST. PANCRAS, ABOUT TO START ON A JOURNEY OF 404 MILES TO EDINBURGH VIA CARLISLE 


Taken by our flashlight photographer a tew minutes before starting 
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PRIZE CATS AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Lady Alexander’s tortoise and white 
champion, Ballochmyle Otter 


Mrs. G. Wilson’s chinchilla, Rob Roy of Arrandale 


Mrs. Schlaferman's Manx tabbies 


Miss Lemmon's 
Oliver Woolleepug 


CF 


Miss Bartlett's blue Persian kittens 


i?) 
ui 
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THE LATE ER 


Malayan Bears at the Zoo.—Two new 
specimens of the Malayan bear (Ursus 
Malayanus) from Malacca have recently 
been added to the collection in the gardens. 
These feed chiefly on fruits and honey. 


They are quaint creatures, performing many curious tricks, and 
are of a gentle disposition on the whole though 
uncertain in temper at times. 


somewhat 
Their. natural habit, from finding 


BABY MALAYAN BEARS AT THE LONDON ZOO 


their food mainly on trees, gives them great’ facility of movement, 
and they are perfect gymnasts on the bars of their dens, twisting and 
turning somersaults in every direction. Those illustrated are young 
‘ones. On the approach of a visitor they have a strange way of 
sitting in a heap with their hind legs doubled up and clasped by 
their fore legs, making a peculiar vibratory noise the while with their 
mouths. A piece of sugar is a great treat, affording them pleasant 
occupation for an hour or so in putting out the syrup from it on to 
some part of their body and licking it up again with their long 
extensile tongue, reminiscent of the time when their forebears tapped 
the nest of the wild bee, lapping the honey as it trickled on to their 
breasts. 


Indiscretions of the Press.—A journalistic friend of mine keeps 
an album in which he enshrines all the indiscretions of the press 
which come under his notice ; that is to say, all the foolish and ridi- 
culous things which other journalists write or an incorrigible printer 
from time to time chooses to father upon them. It is an interesting 
volume, though there are times when I feel it would be more amus- 
ing to the general public than to some of the frequenters of Fleet 
Street. This hobby for “cuttings” isa harmless one from which 
even royalty is not exempt. King Edward’s youngest and liveliest 
daughter, Princess Charles of Denmark, collects cuttings about her- 
self and her friends, and she wickedly sorts out the fictions and 
pastes them in a special book which she has labelled ‘Things we 
Have Never Said or Done.” Mrs. Kendal keeps a similar book, but 
her title is more brief and expressive, for she inscribes it ‘‘ Album of 
Untruths.” The society journalist might well study either by way of 
penance. 


Why Artists are Penurious.—The misfortunes that have fallen 
so sadly upon Mr. Goodall, R.A., are to a large extent, though 
fortunately in a lesser degree, the portion of many well-known 
painters just now. As to the cause, inquiries in several quarters 
evidence remarkable unanimity in the following reasons. Society 
people who have money to spare have no time to give to long 
sittings, and the rich people are the exception. The majority of other 
folk seem to be as impoverished (proportionately) as the artists. As 
for great subject pictures nobody seems to have any idea of buying 
them. Furthermore the idea is very prevalent that the Academy 
itself takes the responsibility off the public shoulders of fostering 
British art. Unfortunately the funds of this institution are hopelessly 
inadequate for any such purpose. The excellence, comparative 
cheapness, and lightning results of photogravure are by many 
painters looked upon as the artist’s knock-out blow. 


BABY BEARS. 
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A Kitchener of Debate.—Lord Rosebery’s 
original suggestion that the commander-in- 
chief in India should be made Secretary of 
State for War is not only, of course, a flouting 
of precedent but a disregard of the facts of 
history. Soldiers do not make successful politicians. The Duke of 
Wellington’s Ministry, to give one great instance, lasted for less than 
three years and let the Opposition into power for the first time after 

twenty-three years. Indeed, one finds it to be impossible to 

discover a first-class political success in a representative of the 
services. The reason for this is obvious. A good soldier or 
sailor must be a man of prompt action, whilst a_politician’s 
second thoughts are best, and with him delay often spells good 
policy and enables the sharpshooters of diplomacy to do their 
work, Lord Kitchener may, of course, possess the very instinct 

of statesmanship, but even then he would inevitably fail as a 

responsible minister unless he were a debater as well. ‘The 

finesse of political life isa gift apart. Lord Kitchener might have 
all the necessary knowledge of his department, and probably 
would have, but he would have to be a genius indeed to know 

how rightly to make use of it to the best advantage, #.2., as a 

politician. One might as well expect the senior Board school 

master of England—whoever he may be—to pilot the Education 

Bill through the House. 

Big Ben.—The winding of the largest clock in London is 
quite an imposing ceremony. It is done three times a week, 
and the work, which takes several hours to carry out, is performed 
by two men. The bell now in use which strikes the hour is 
slightly cracked. The hammer, however, does not hit the 
cracked portion, and therefore does not affect the tone of the 
bell. The total cost of Big Ben was about £20,000, of which 
the dials and hands alone cost £5,000. 

Male Blushers.—One of the most ill-founded of all popular 
delusions is that blushing is the special characteristic of the 
female sex. Asa matter of fact, except in the case of very young 
girls, men blush far more readily than women, The well-bred 
woman never blushes at all, while it is a matter of every-day 

experience that in the excitement of business or political discussions 
men’s cheeks redden with very little provocation, Whatever may 
have been the case a hundred years ago the modern woman shows 
her emotion not by blushing but by turning pale. 


” 


A WAR SHIP WITH A HUMAN FACE 
A unique photo of the Japanese cruiser, ‘‘Asama”’ 
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THE MOTOR WORLD-WEEK BY WEEK. 


The Handcross Accident. — It is good 
news indeed that Mr. Arthur Cox, whose life 
was for some days almost despaired of, is at 
the time of writing on the way to recovery. 
The poor Frenchman who was driving being 
beyond the reach of inquiries it is much to be 
hoped that Mr, Cox may be able eventually 
to throw some light upon the real cause of the 
catastrophe. Aside from details, it seems 
certainly to be another proof of the need of 
makers devoting more attention to the steer- 
ing mechanism. 


Motor Launch Racing.—The Hélice Club 
has been a flourishing institution for some 
years in France, and motor boat-racing may 
be said to have received its cachet at the last 
Paris Exhibition. The sport is now about to 
be organised in this country, meetings having 
been already held for the purpose of drawing 
up general rules and providing for classifica- 
tion and measurement. 


The Railway Boy- 
cott.—Since the middle 
of last month the rail- 
way people have been 
insisting upon such con- 
ditions as to indemnity 
in case of damage 
arising from the inflam- 
mable nature of petro- 
leum_ spirit’ that its 
transmission by train 
has become practically 
impossible. In March, 
1900, an arrangement 
was arrived at by the 
mediation of the Auto 
Club whereby the rail- 
ways agreed that the 
sender of the _ spirit 
should have no liability 
unless it could be shown 
that he had made a false 
declaration as to the 
liquid having been 
packed in packages ap- 
proved by His Majesty’s 
Inspector of Explosives. 
All this while the rail- 
ways have sustained no 
damage justifying them 
in imposing the present 
prohibitive conditions, and no one can under- 
stand their action. The indemnity on gun- 
powder in transit, which is surely as dangerous, 
is only £20, and distillers have offered to give 
the same. Efforts are being made to ascertain 
the real inwardness of the new move, and in 
the meantime dealers are trying to spin out 
their existing stock of spirit and are con- 
sidering whether they could not fetch their 
supplies in tank motors by road, In some 
parts the price has risen to 4s. a gallon, One 
firm (not one of the large manufacturers) state 
that they have paid the railway during the 
last eleven months as much as £600 for con- 
veyance of motor vehicles, and they propose 
to retaliate by in future taking and delivering 
their carriages under their own motive power. 
The French railways make no difficulty in the 
matter at all, 


Scottish A.C.—Mr. W. Strong Steel’s 
invitation was eagerly looked forward to, 
the delightful day last July being by no 


means forgotten. Philiphaugh, Mr Steei’s 
place, is full of memories of Covenanting 
times, and the surrounding slopes were the 
scene of the battle between Leslie and Oliver 
Cromwell’s troops. The route was taken by 
Shank’s Bridge, Heriot—on the heights of 
which unluckily there was a genuine Scotch 
mist—to Galashiels and thence by Selkirk. 
Luncheon was served in the old oak dining- 
room. The early darkness of the season 
prevented the western section from joining, 
but there were about a hundred members 
present. Mr. Steel had his car out, and 
among other well-known figures who caught 
my eye were Dr. Blair, Messrs. James 
Ballantyne, D. Cameron, James Cruikshank, 
R. D. Croall, A. J. Drake, P. Drummond, 
Ian Macdonald, G. Macmillan, A. Melvin, Sir 
John Murray, J. E. Naismith, Dr. Bruce 
Ronaldson, Thomas Sanderson, W. L. Sleigh, 
Professor Dawson Turner, L. Wilson, and 
Norman Macdonald. 


THE CROWN PRINCE OF SIAM ON HIS MOTOR CAR 


The Bill Shelved.—The legislators of the 
Auto Club have so far acquiesced in the 
fate of their unfortunate numbering scheme 
that they have postponed indefinitely the sug- 
gested discussion upon the subject. The bill 
appears to please very few motorists except 
those who form the committee. Some time 
ago I alluded to the extraordinary and dis- 
concerting right-about-face of these gentlemen, 
and subsequently the editors of the club 
journal attempted an explanation on the 
ground that they could not hope to get the 
speed limit removed unless they agreed to 
identification. This explanation was so lame 
that no comment seemed necessary. My 
silence is justified by the recent letter of 
Mr. Norman D. Macdonald to the press. 
Mr. Macdonald, who speaks with wide know- 
ledge as chairman of the Scottish Club, con- 
tinues to regard the present attitude of the 
committee as inconsistent, and points this out 
in far stronger terms than I did. He quotes 
the manifesto of the club to the county 
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councils in 1901, which states that “ English 
gentlemen have the greatest repugnance to 
having their private vehicles identified and 
disfigured by numbers. . The number- 
ing of a gentleman’s private carriage would be 
such a departure from accepted conditions of 
life in this country that it would lead the 
public to believe that a man who prefers to use 
a vehicle propelled by anengine. . . . is 
a person who is likely to misconduct himself. 
The stigma would prevent gentlemen from 
purchasing motor vehicles if the numbering 
were insisted upon”; and several paragraphs 
more to the same effect. “ Then,” says Mr. 
Macdonald, “if we add that Scotchmen and 
Irishmen also agree with the sentiments 
above attributed to English gentlemen there 
seems no need for the opposition to say any- 
thing beyond asking the club committee why 
they have so suddenly eaten these very care- 
fully weighed and very true utterances of last 
year.” i 
Personal.—The big 
daily papers cannot be 
anti-motorist when their 
proprietors and conduc- 
tors drive cars; so it is 
pleasant to hear that 
Mr. D. Duncan, who 
owns the South Wales 
Daily. News, has bought 
a couple of 12 hp. 
. vehicles. Lord Ebury 
has recently acquired a 
car of similar power, and 
so has Mr. Fred Mil- 
burn, the shipowner of 
Cardiff. Mr, Courtney 
Warner, ™M.P., has 
turned automobilist, too. 
It is stated that the 
Bishop of Rochester has 
been using a motor to 
get to his engagements 
on Sundays, saying that 
thereby he avoids work- 
ing his coachman and 
horses, 


Marquis de Dion.— 
The head of the firm at 
Puteaux entered political 
life at the general elec- 
tions last spring, and it 
has not taken him long to arrive at the stage 
of a duel with another politician. The ques- 
tion at issue is, in the picturesque phrase of 
the Paris correspondent, whether or not M. 
Gérault-Richard “left a clear print of the sole 
of his foot on the marquis’s trousers.” While 
I cannot profess any interest in the particular 
point, all motor men must hope that the 
manufacturer may live to fight another day. 


A Leaf out of Our Book.—Coachbuilders 
have not, as a rule, been very ready to take 
advantage ‘of the new business which the 
motor carriage brought with it, and there has 
always been a general complaint that the 
autocar was extremely ugly and not very com- 
fortable. It was, therefore, rather amusing to 
notice the other day in a London carriage 
shop a sort of glorified governess-cart, entitled 
“the tonneau cart.” It looks as though the 
motor would in the end considerably influ- 
ence the old carriage trade both as to style 
and structure, 


Which was invented by a former Bishop of St. David's. 


THE. TALLER 


A Bishop’s Invention.—It may be a 
dimly-recollected fact that the semaphore 
telegraph so much used by the army and 
navy was originally derived from an invention 
of a former bishop of the English Church. 
Lord George Murray, son of the 3rd Duke of Atholl and Bishop of 
St. David’s, constructed the unique model shown in our illustration, 
for which an appreciative Government afforded him a life pension. 
The first tele- 
graph station 
established 
in England 
was erected 
in a field _be- 
tween Chisle- 
hurst and 
Eltham, the 
correspond- 
ing station 
being over 
the Admi- 
ralty about 
seven miles 
distant, these 
being the 
exact coun- 
terparts of 
this model. 
The first 
message was 


S. Whittell-Key 
A MODEL OF THE FIRST SEMAPHORE TELEGRAPH 


This model is now 
the only relic of the earliest system of telegraphy 


transmitted on January 25, 1796, and a number of stations were 
soon erected between Dover and London. A message could be 
conveyed between these two places in seven minutes, the operators 
who worked the shutters at each consecutive station with ropes 
passing into the shed below being ‘supplied with telescopes for 
reading the signs. All traces of these stations have now disappeared 
since that system of telegraphing was supplanted by the present 
mode, the only relic left being this little model, now in the possession 
of the great-grandson of the original inventor and constructor. 


The Legend of Morden College.—Away on the further side of 
Blackheath is a quaint old building known as Morden College, 
founded by Sir John Morden, a City worthy in the days of the Merry 
Monarch, designed by Wren, and completed in the year 1700, It is 
an asylum for decayed merchants, not a seat of learning, though the 
Oxford student would find something familiar in the broad quadrangle 
with its piazzas, the rich red brick of its walls, and its quaint stone 
coigns and cornices. Here are rooms for some forty old bachelors 
or widowers, who draw a little over £100 a year each ; but though the 
generous instincts of the founder prompted him to provide each pen- 
sioner with a proper wine cellar I fear there are few of the existing ones 
who can keep it filled. There is an old-world legend attached to 
this foundation which illustrates at once the perils and the simplicity 
of the founder’s time. In his younger days Sir John Morden was a 
Turkey merchant, but he met with misfortunes and was reduced to 
penury like Shylock’s debtor. When things were at the worst his 
argosies, too, came sailing up to London Bridge with the wealth of 
the Orient on board ; his fortunes were rehabilitated, and it was in 
gratitude for this deliverance that he set apart a large share of his 
property for the “ college” which bears his name, 


The First Telegraph. 
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A Wedding of the Week.—I: fore this 
paragraph is in print Miss Dorothy Brand 
will be Mrs. Guy Fielden. Miss Brand is 
the third daughter of Viscount Hampden 
and a lineal descendant of the famous John 
Hampden whose objection to irresponsible taxation is historic. It 
was during her father’s term of office as Governor of New South 
Wales three or four years ago that she first met Mr. Guy Fielden. 
I believe he was out there cattle ranching at that time, and was 
not quite so well off as he is now. The death of his elder brother, 
the late Captain Fielden, who succumbed to his wounds in South 
Africa, has made a considerable difference to him financially. Miss 
Brand is quite tall and should make a handsome bride. She is 
rather quiet, rides a little but does not hunt, and systematically 
wastes a good deal of valuable time at croquet. Her little nephew, 
Master Thomas Brand, who was to be her page at the wedding, is 
not yet three years old, but he took an immense interest in the pale 
blue dress and knickers which he was to wear on the great occasion. 
He is, of course, the son of Lady Katherine Brand and a grandson 
of the Duchess of Buccleuch. 


1 Humorous but Illogical.— Writing to an American paper recently 
Mr. Max O’Rell in one paragraph suggested that in mind and body 
European royalties might be much improved if they would cease to 
intermarry exclusively amongst themselves and wed the daughters of 
America instead. But in the next he mentioned the fact that Queen 
Victoria died at 81 and the late Emperor William at 91, while the Pope 
is nearly 92, the King of Denmark 84, and the Emperor of Austria 
72. Further, he pointed out that while in 1818 only eleven out of 
fifty-one existing European Sovereigns were over 60, there are now. 
twenty-eight out of forty who have passed that age, and of these 
seven are over 70, five over 80, and one over go. I suppose it is 
of the essence of humour to be illogical, but what would the redoubt- 
able Max say if an infuriated populace wanted to know the reason 
why he is so anxious that coronations should come only once in a 
century and popular princes be so much longer kept out of their own ? 


i%* Phrases which Politics have Given us.—When Lord Brougham, 
in an article in the second number of the Edinburgh Review, wrote 
the words, “ splendid isolation,” he could not have thought that he 
had coined a phrase of high domestic utility. It is as much in 
general use as Mr. Gladstone’s definition of boycotting, ‘ exclusive 
dealing.” Captain Boycott himself is dead, but his name will 
assuredly be perpetuated. The nickname of the Grenville admini- 
stration, “all the talents,” has long survived the gentlemen who 
bore it. The term, “gerrymander,” was borrowed from American 
politics, and the country has borrowed it from our politicians. “ The 
three R’s ” was a feature of the education debates in 1870, and has 
come to stay. ‘‘ Forewarned is forearmed” is an every-day conversa- 
tional commonplace. Latterly phrasemakers have not been busy. 
We look expectantly to Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Rosebery, and Mr. 
Winston Churchill. Lord Curzon’s ‘‘intelligent anticipation of 
events” is, perhaps, the latest acceptable arrival, and appears to 
be already fairly firmly established. 


“VE JUST ARRIVED” 


A successful snapshot of a wild duck’s nest 
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Relics of Queen Victoria’s Funeral.— 
Highlanders and bluejackets carried the body 
of Queen Victoria from Osborne House to the 
Alberta on February 1 last year. For con- 
veyance through London a gun-carriage was 
used and another was employed at Windsor. 
These carriages are now carefully preserved as 
mementoes of the memorable funeral, and 
one is kept at the Tower of London, where it 
has been seen by thousands of visitors from 
all parts of the world. The carriage at the 
Tower of London naturally claims most 
attention. The “TIT” tube which fired the 
last gun of the salute to the memory of her 
Majesty in the Long Walk, Windsor, was 
made into a brooch}and is now amongst the 
relics in the Royal United Service Institution. 
The gun was fired by N Battery, Eagle Troop, 
Royal Horse Artillery. 


Changes in the Guards. — Colonel F. 
Lloyd, C.B., D.S.O., having completed his 
period of service in command of a battalion, 


ONE OF THE GUN-CARRIAGES WHICH BORE QUEEN 


UNITED SERVICE GOSSIP. 


The Pay that is Withheld. — The time- 
expired men and reservists who are appealing 
to the public to help them in their efforts to 
get the pay which is so much overdue made a 
serious mistake last Sunday week in allowing 
themselves to be mixed up with the mob 
parade of a carmen’s organisation. I was on 
the Embankment when they came from the 
East-end to the strains of ‘‘ The Boys of the 
Old Brigade,” or rather awaited the coming of 
the band, and it was with a shock that I saw 
a coster marvellously attired in ‘“ pearlies ” 
and two men with noses painted red and 
cheeks and chins blue armed with “ official” 
collecting boxes gathering coins on behalf of 
the ex-soldiers. Later the soldiers marched 
into the Park with an unspeakable band 
of men and women who had joined for the 
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wasps. No wonder the leaders of the men 
threaten to march to every spot where the 
recruiting sergeants are stationed and parade 
the wronged soldiers as a warning to the 
would-be warrior. In one respect the speakers 
made a mistake, and that was in adversely 
criticising Colonel Sir E. W. D. Ward, the 
Permanent Under-Secretary for War. Colonel 
Ward is only human and cannot do more than 
his best, but the men may depend upon it 
that their grievances could not be in fairer, 
more energetic, or more sympathetic hands 
than his, 


Railway Military Men.—Not long ago | 
referred to the valuable work which has been 
done in relation to military matters by distin- 
guished railway officials. Amongst the seven 
new knights the names of two of these officials 
appear—Lieut.-Colonel F. Harrison and Lieut.- 
Colonel C. J. Owens—both of whom are mem- 
bers of the Engineer and Railway Volunteer 
Staff Corps and the Army Railway Council. 
Colonel Harrison is the general manager of 
the London and North-Western Railway 
Company and Colonel Owens is the general 
manager of the London and South-Western 
Company. Both are men of immense energy 
and resource. The North-Western Company 
have a volunteer corps of their own, and 
Colonel Harrison has done much to help the 
volunteer movement. As for Colonel Owens, 
the railway transport work of which he has 
been the moving spirit has been carried out 
with a smoothness and success that have 
aroused admiration not only at home but 
also amongst the many foreign critics who 
have studied the matter, Vast numbers of 
troops have been carried to and from South- 
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VICTORIA'S REMAINS TO WINDSOR 


This carriage is now carefully preserved at the Tower of London, where it has been seen by thousands of visitors 


has been placed on half pay, and is succeeded 
in the command of the 2nd Battalion Grena- 
dier Guards by Lieut.-Colonel R. G. Gordon- 
Gilmour, D.S.O. Colonel A. E. Codrington 
has also been placed on half pay, and his 
place as officer commanding the rst Battalion 
Coldstream Guards is taken by Lieut.-Colone 
G, Pleydell-Bouverie, Colonel Lloyd, who 
had previously served in the Soudan and Nile 
expeditions, was severely injured in South 
Africa, and Colonel Codrington was wounded 
at Magersfontein, where despite his suffering 
he refused to leave the command of his batta- 
lion until nightfall. His resolution on that 
occasion did much to prevent the demoralisa- 
tion of the Guards. Colonel Codrington 
made a fine reputation in the Egyptian War 
of 1882. Colonel Gordon-Gilmour served in 
the Zulu Campaign of 1879 and was with the 
Guards’ Camel Corps in the Soudan Expedi- 
tion of 1884-5. Colonel Pleydell-Bouverie 
served in the Egyptian War, during which he 
was present at Tel-el-Kebir, while later he 
took part in the Bechuanaland Expedition. 


oO 


carmen’s demonstration, and were dancing 
insanely along with arms round each other’s 
necks and screaming shoddy songs. J was 
profoundly glad to see that just behind this 
crowd were the time-expired men themselves 
marching steadily and solidly, and not one ot 
them forgetting the honourable ribbon or 
medal that he wore. Their behaviour was 
in all respects perfect. 


The Generosity of a Noble Lord—Night 
was falling as the men—freed from the com- 
pany of the unspeakables who were demonstrat- 
ing in another part of the Park—assembled 
about a waggon which served as platform and 
listened to some speeches remarkable for their 
common sense and fairness, A story was told 
of a noble lord to whom application for em- 
ployment for ex-soldiers was made and who 
replied through his agent that he could find 
work on his estate for two or three as navvies 
at 13s.a week. It was added that the men 
would have the chance of making a shilling 
or two a week extra by catching snakes and 
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ampton with the greatest despatch and in 
perfect safety. The recognition by the King 
of the services of these two officials is a tribute 
to the work which is done by the men on 
whom a very heavy burden falls when large 
military bodies are transported at home. 


The ‘‘ Terribles’” Finest Achievement. — 
The crew of the Zervible have established so 
many records that it seemed almost impos- 
sible for them to create a lead that was 
original. Their naval brigade work, their 
coaling, and their gunnery have marked them 
out for special notice, to say nothing of the 
authors in their ranks. But | think the most 
remarkable achievement of all was in con- 
nection with the banquet given to them at the 
Holborn Restaurant on the day of the King’s 
procession. Absolute carte blanche was 
allowed to the guests in the matter of liquor, 
and yet at the end of the feast not a man 
was the worse for drink. This fact is a re- 
markable tribute to the discipline of the 
Terrible's crew. 


DHE RATE ER: 


THE BRAN PIE. 


t is curious to be reminded, as we have lately been, that the 
Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews are still with us. Of course, 
anyone who belonged to a club of some antiquity was bound to see 
two fat pamphlets, one blue and brimstone the other brown, lying 
on the magazine table. Possibly when some reactionary critic got 
up to smite indiscriminately the good and bad of a literary move- 
ment we disturbed the dust on one or the other of these pamphlets 
and talked of the swashing blows of the critical champions of old. 
Perhaps some of us might refer to the palmy days of the early 
Edinburgh and Quarterly and Blackwood and pine for the wit and 
wisdom and combative spirit of that great age. 


he late Lord Macaulay has much to answer for in the formation 
of this critical estimate. We are all too ready to suppose that 
the writings of the past reviewers, which we have never read and are 
never likely to read, are of the same quality as his celebrated essays. 
But this is an obvious misconception. If the other articles in the 
Edinburgh and Quarterly had been equal to Macaulay’s more of 
them would have survived. But where are they? On the shelves 
of libraries, in the limbo of back numbers. We see that Macaulay 
was Often unfair, often inaccurate, often doggedly Philistine; but if 
we were ever to read the essays of his contemporaries all his defects 
would vanish in the brightness of the contrast between his work and 
that of the others. 


t is hard to realise the condition of English letters in the first two 
or three decades of the last century. It was an age when politics 
and literature were mingled, when Whigs and Tories alike were pro- 
ducing fine original work and pouring out very bad critical reviews 
of it, And at that time the critical essays awakened more public 
interest than the immortal creative work which they foolishly lauded 
or malignantly decried. I was looking through some very old 
volumes of Blackwood and came on a review of Adonais, in which 
the critic poured out his scorn on what he considered to be a set of 
nonsense verses written by “ Mr. Percy Shelly” (I think) on his late 
friend “‘ Johnny Keates.”. At least, both of these spellings occurred 
frequently in the magazines. But evidently the chief point was that 
the two poets belonged to Leigh Hunt’s set, and were more or less 
members of the “cockney school” and the revolutionary and 
Radical faction of the day, and therefore were both ridiculous, 


o with Macaulay, though he was not so bad. Yet it is obvious 
that Croker’s edition of Boswell, for instance, cannot possibly 
have been so worthless as Macaulay made out, only Croker was a 
Tory politician and a Quarterly writer, and Macaulay a Whig 
politician and an Edinburgh man, and therefore Macaulay was 
bound to make his rival reviewer jump. And having a vigorous 
and taking style and a deceptive appearance of judicial impartiality 
Macaulay has remained with the last and, indeed, the only word in 
the dispute as far as the public of to-day knows, and his cssay is 
read by everyone with a mistaken but satisfactory consciousness of 
knowing everything about the matter. 


o me when I come across a number, even a recent number, 

of the Edinburgh or Quarterly 1 feel much as 1 used to do 

in the Crystal Palace gardens when I suddenly emerged on some 
reconstructed antediluvian monster in the concrete. 1 could picture 


the long, clumsy, desperate battles of those 
Dragons of the prime 
That tare each other in their slime. 


In some such way does one look at the row of dusty backs in a 
library and call up the fights of the Edinosaurus with the Quartero- 
dactyl, with the Magasaurus intervening more nimbly, getting in 
three bites of its lesser jaws to each quarterly gnashing of the larger 
monsters. It seemed weird—strange—to pick up one of the 
quarterlies and find it dated only a month or so before. One felt 
like Jules Verne’s adventurers on their way to the centre of the 
earth coming on the ichthyosaurus and plesiosaurus settling their 
affair of honour in the subterranean ocean. 
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By Adrian Ross. 


ut the fact is that these reviews are a survival of past ages. 
There is not much call for a quarterly review now. Life is 
too rapid and intelligence too quickly transmitted for us to wait 
three solid months for anybody’s views on a question of the moment. 
And if a writer is not discussing questions of the moment he can 
write a brief paper for a monthly magazine or a careful treatise 
in book form. The quarterly essay comes between the two, and 
too frequently is nearly as ponderous as a treatise and nearly as 
unfair as a newspaper article. Those who read for information 
prefer to go to an expert author and not a reviewer; those who 
read for amusement like to have their criticisms up to date. 


till he goes on writing and reviewing and being paid, and his 
reviews are found on the table of every club over a certain 
age or grade of respectability, This is due to British conservatism, 
which is so amiable a trait in our character. When a locomotive 
has served us well in the infancy of railways we keep it still running, 
we patch it up and mend it till no patching will make it go. In 
America an engine may have just left the workshop when some new 
improvement is made that will add a few miles an hour to speed or 
save a few pounds of coal per mile. Back goes the locomotive (or so 
we are told) to the scrap heap. But with us it is not so. Once the 
Quarterly and Edinburgh, the Times, and Punch were the dernier 
cr in periodical literature, news, and satire. All the clubs and a 
good many persons of position took all of these in, and they take 
them in still. If these periodicals were to start now they would have 
little chance of survival. 


ut for that very reason it seems imprudent to call attention too 

loudly to their existence. Their writers are unknown and 
often remain so. There are no pictures and facsimile signatures. 
You are set down toa batch of solid pages of solid prose, serried 
and uncompromising, about a subject which is either of little general 
interest or has already been done to death in the daily and weekly 
press. Things move too quickly now. You may have an admirably 
written essay on the Chinese question, let us say, by someone who 
has studied it for years, and a fortnight before the article appears 
Russia has made some treaty that knocks the keystone out of the 
whole able argument. To discuss public affairs and politics in a 
quarterly organ is to give the mocking imp of fate altogether too 
great a chance for practical jokes. The writer has to forecast the 
development of some question for a month or two ahead, and behind 
or above every street door in the corridor of the future there may te 


some booby trap set for him. 


he quarterlies, to be saved from this, must deal with the past, and 
not the recent past. They must treat of history, literature, 
art, at a fair distance ; that is, at a distance of time that allows their 
reviewers to be fair. And then they must try to get critics with 
distinct and recognisable style. Even a mannerism is better than 
nothing, and a bad imitation of Macaulay is better than no dis- 
tinction at all. In fact,a quarterly review will have to be a collection 
of essays by experts on questions of the past. 


ut here is another difficulty. The tradition of the quarterlies is 
that they comment on burning questions of the day: At present 
several burning questions can burn themselves out while one 
quarterly number is getting itself published. We make war with a 
repeating rifle now, forty shots a minute, and do not throw brickbats 
at three months’ intervals. But if it came to be generally known that 
the quarterlies were books of essays on the past people would case 
to’ buy them, seeing that they can hardly ever be brought to buy 


books of essays. 


The dust on the quarterly’s head 

Had better lie deep and unshaken, 
It has to be taken as read, 

For if read it would never be taken. 
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THE TATLER 


SOCIETY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 


A London Hostess.—Lady 
Huntingdon, whose portrait is 
given on this page, was before 
her marriage Miss Maud Wilson, 
a daughter of the late Sir Samuel 
Wilson, and is sister-in-law to 
Lady Sarah Wilson. Her mar- 
riage took place in 1892. She 
has four children, one son and 
three daughters. Lady Hunting- 
don is not tall but is extremely 
smart and pretty with delicate 
features and an animated expres- 
sion. Sheis very fond of country 
life and 
round Sharavogue, the Irish es- 
tate which Lord Huntingdon is 
giving up; but the county of the 
broad acres will be the gainer, 
for they have taken a house in 
Yorkshire. Lady Huntingdon is 
second to none as a hostess and 
her parties in Grosvenor Square 
are most successful. She has 
given many cotillons, introducing 
several striking and _ original 
figures, notably one with a beau- 
tiful woman seated in a sedan 
chair borne by negro slaves. 
The earldom of Huntingdon is 
one of the four that possess no 
second title, the others being 
those of Devon, Lindsey, and 
Temple. 


will be much missed 


To Entertain the Prince of Wales. —The 
Prince and Princess of Wales are to be imme- 
diately entertained by Lord and Lady London- 
derry at Wynyard Park. The entertainments 
at Londonderry House and at Wynyard Park 
are famed for their princely magnificence. 
The dining-room at the former place is one of 
the largest in London and could comfortably 
Lord 
and Lady Londonderry are particular friends 
both of his Majesty and Queen Alexandra 
and frequently entertained them when King 
Edward was Prince of Wales. When the 
German Emperor is in London he nearly 
always dines at Londonderry House, and, 
indeed, most European princes when in this 


hold quite seventy guests at dinner. 


country have been entertained at that princely 
mans‘on. 


The Beautiful Becketts.—It is curious to 
note that two of the best-known, and certainly 
most beautiful, women in society were both 
married at almost the same age and in the 
same year to two brothers. Mrs. Gervase 
Beckett has an inheritance of loveliness, for 
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her grandmother is the still handsome Theresa 
Countess of Shrewsbury and her mother is a 
younger sister of Lady Londonderry. Mrs. 
Gervase Beckett is a daughter of the late 
Lord Helmsley and probably will one day 
be known to the world as Lady Gervase 
Beckett when her brother, Lord Helmsley, 
succeeds to the earldom of Feversham. Mrs. 
Rupert Beckett is a daughter of Lord Berkeley 
Paget and is one of the most beautiful women 
of the day. 
brother of Mr. Gervase Beckett. 


Her husband is, of course, a 


Ladies who Drive Well.—The Duchess 
of Newcastle is a very notable whip, and when 
she is in London her smart turn-out is quite 
a feature in Hyde Park. Lady Listowel is 
another well-known adept at handling, the 
reins. Lady Listowell’s Irish residence is 
at Convamore in county Cork, and some- 
what remotely situated. There are few people 
who appreciate what good driving is better 
than the Irish farmer, and about Convamore 
“no one else. is in it with her ladyship” when 
driving is talked of. The Duchess of Bedford 
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and Lady Warwick are both 
admirable whips; the duchess, 
however, does not drive much 
in London, she delights more 
in sending her ponies spanking 
along the roads about her lovely 
home at Cainsmore. 


The King’s Sister. — The 
Duchess of Argyll comes out 
more frequently than she used to. 
Formerly she was but little seen 
in public and devoted the greater 
part of her time to art. She 
has always been a_ great 
favourite with the King, and the 
Queen and Princess 
have the 
Princess Victoria is very fond of 
her handsome aunt, and _ this 
partly accounts for the fact that 
the two drove together in the 
royal procession. It must also 
be remembered that Princess 
Louise 


Victoria 


taken up liking. 


has no daughters to 
occupy her attention and be 
chaperoned, and there is natu- 


rally more in common between 


the unmarried niece and the 
childless aunt than with the 
Lafayette other aunts who have their 


flocks to engross them. 


Is the wife of the Earl of Huntingdon, whom she married in 1892, 
and a daughter of Sir Samuel Wilson 


Princess Louise’s Studio.— 
Princess Louise works hard at 
When 
Kensington Palace she spends a great portion 
of the morning regularly in her picturesque 
studio and works in a great holland overall, 
which completely covers her dress. Among 
recent works which have been executed is 
a statue of the Queen undertaken for the 
authorities of Manchester Cathedral. Another 
piece is the sitting statue of the late Queen 
which faces the Round Pond in Kensington 
A third is the bust of the late 
Queen which stands in what is known as the 
Piccadilly Institute over Prince’s Restaurant. 


sculpture. she is at 


Gardens. 


Hostess of Clewer.—Lady Gooch is the 
wife of Sir Daniel Gooch, who owns the pretty 
riverside place at Clewer, just out of Windsor 
on the road to Bray and Maidenhead. She 
is the daughter of Mr. Edward Monro and 
possesses the two pretty Christian names, 
Mary Winifred. Lady Gooch is extremely 
piguante in expression. She has great taste 
in dress and is especially fond of large picture 
hats, of the kiad which are now so fashionable. 
As the hostess of Clewer she does a good deal 
of entertaining. 


THE TATLER 


A Singer’s . Wedding. — The recent 
marriage of Miss Sievwright, the young New 
Zealand prima donna, to Mr. John Davis of 
New York has caused no little surprise on 
both sides of the Atlantic. The bridegroom, 
a well-known American financier, has already 
been to the altar twice and has a son who 
will probably inherit the greater part of his 
wealth, and a daughter who is the Marchioness 
of Dufferin and one of the most popular of 
American peeresses. The marriage took 
place at St. James’s Church, Piccadilly. Mrs. 
Davis is a singer whose voice gives great 
promise of fame, but whether she 
will finally renounce her profession 
is not known, although it is more 
than probable that she will retire 
into private life. 


Well known at Windsor.— 
Theodosia Countess of Cottenham 
and her daughter, Lady Mary 
Pepys, are going to winter at 
Biarritz instead of in Queen’s 
Gate by way of a change and to 
escape the severities of the Lon- 
don climate. Thecdosia Lady 
Cottenham is one of the hand- 
somest of the peeresses who are 
no longer in their first youth, 
though, indeed, it is difficult at 
the sight of her and her portrait 
by Schmiechen to believe that it 
was not taken more recently than 
is actually the case. She is 
devoted to music and |much in- 
terested in her daughter’s thea- 
trical performances. At one time 
it was thought that she would 
matry again, but she preferred 
not. She is well known at 
Windsor, where for a few summers 
past she has had a house. 


May be a Duchess.—As the 
Duke of Argyll has no children 
either Lord Archibald Campbell 
or his son, Mr. Niall Campbell, 
will succeed. In the former case 
Lady Archibald would become a. 
duchess. Ten years ago there 
was no better-known lady of rank 
than Lady Archibald. Her efforts 
to revive the pastoral play and 
her success as an amateur actress 
made her famous. As a pierrot 
and as Orlando she achieved 
remarkable success in the per- 
formances at Coombe under the 
auspices of the late Lady Freake. 
Latterly she has not appeared so 
much before the public. She is 
an artist to her finger-tips and 
personally painted and decorated 
her own rooms at Coombe. She 
naturally has a style of her own in 
dress which suits her though it 
would not everybody. 


Lord Hertford’s Country Seat.—Raguey 
in Warwickshire, the country residence of Lord 
Hertford, was let for some time but has just now 
come back into the hands of its owner. Lord 
Hertford, who married a daughter of Lord 
Bridport, has four sons, three of whom entered 
the army and one the navy. Two of Lord 
Hertford’s soldier sons saw a good deal of 
service in South Africa, one with the Black 
Watch and the other with the Grenadier 
Guards. Lord Hertford has a considerable 
estate in the north of Ireland and holds the 
tile of Lord Conway in the Irish peerage. 
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The Campbells are Coming.—Lord and 
Lady Breadalbane, who are entertaining big 
shooting parties at Taymouth Castle in Perth- 
shire, have no less than four places in that 
county. Taymouth Castle is generally con- 
sidered to be the most beautiful. It lies ina 
valley guarded by stretching blue hills and is 
surrounded by pine forests. An ancestor of 


A PEERESS’S STEPMOTHER 


Miss Sievwright, the young New Zealand singer, whose marriage to 
Mr. John Davis of New York took place at St. James's, Piccadilly, 


recently. Mr. Davis is the father of Lady Dufferin 


Lord Breadalbane was the celebrated Sir John 
Campbell who claimed the title of Earl of 
Caithness. Claiming a title in those warlike 
days usually meant fighting for it, and Sir John 
proceeded with his clansmen to invade Caith- 
ness and claim his rights with the power of 
the sword. The invasion was commemorated 
by the well-known song, ‘*‘ The Campbells are 
Coming.” Sir John, however, afterwards 
relinquished his claim, by the wish of 
Charles II,, to the Caithness title. Lord 
Breadalbane has ten titles in the peerage and 
is also a baronet of Nova Scotia, 
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Might be a Marchioness.—As things now 
stand Lord Berkeley Paget is heir-presumptive 
to his nephew, the Marquis of Anglesey, and 
in the event of his (perhaps not very probable) 
succession Lady Berkeley would be Mar- 
chioness of Anglesey. By an odd coincidence 
she is of the same maiden name, Chetwynd, 
as the present Lady Anglesey, and the latter 
is her first cousin as well as niece by marriage. 
Lady Berkeley Paget, like all the ladies of 
the Paget and Chetwynd families, is very fond 
of sport. She may be seen regularly at Ascot, 
Goodwood, and Newmarket always faultlessly 
dressed. She evinces now and 
again a decided fancy for blue in 
costume. Her son, Mr. Rowland 
Paget, who comes after his father 
in the succession, served in South 
Africa. 


A Great Heiress.—Next year 
will see the formal début of Lady 
Marie Louise Hamilton, only 
daughter of the late Duke of 
Hamilton. She inherited a large 
fortune from her father, including 
Brodick Castle, the Isle of Arran, 
and Easton Park, and will be 
probably the greatest heiress in 
the kingdom when she comes into 
her own. During this winter she 
is with her mother in Hereford- 
shire and will hunt regularly with 
the Ledbury Hounds. Next season 
she has a project for undertaking 
the mastership of her own pack of 
harriers from Easton. She gets 
her second name, by the bye, from 
her grandmother, the Duchess of 
Devonshire. The estates are 
entailed, but she will receive a 
sum of £100,000 absolutely and 
an income of £7,000 a year in 
addition as well as the revenue of 
the estates. 


Henry III. Tower.—The death 
of the late Lady Biddulph places 
at the King’s disposal a very good 
and highly picturesque house in 
Windsor Castle. This is Henry 
II]. Tower, the tallest tower on the 
right as you ascend the Lower 
Ward. It faces towards the Win- 
chester Tower where Lord Knollys 
lives and it has appurtenances, 
including a terrace garden. It 
was granted by Queen Victoria to 
the late Sir Thomas Biddulph, for 
many years keeper of the privy 
purse, and continued to his widow 
on his death in 1878. The grant 
really lasted only for the lifetime 
of the late Queen, but the King 
would not disturb Lady Biddulph 
at her age. The house will pro- 
bably be offered to Captain and 
Mrs. Fritz Ponsonby, or if they 
do not care to move from the 
Saxon Tower, where they have now been 
for a year, to Major Charles Fiedcrick, the 
deputy master of the household, who has 
as yet no official residence, though an indis- 
pensable official. The house will first have to 
be put in order completely on modern lines as 
was done for Lord Knollys, Sir Dighton 
Probyn, and Captain Ponsonby, so that it is 
not likely to receive a new tenant for some- 
thing like a year. This tower is one of the 
oldest parts of the castle, and the foundations, 
lower portions of the house, and parts of the 
immensely thick walls may date from Henry III. 
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Lord Leicester’s Heir.—Lord Leicester’s son 
and heir, Lord Coke, who has just been awarded 
the C M.G, for his services in South Africa, is 
a keen soldier. He was formerly colonel of 
the Scots Guards and now holds a command 
in the Norfolk Militia. He has twice served 
in Egypt but retired from the army some 
eight years ago, and now devotes himself to 
more agricultural and sporting pursuits at his 
home near Slough. He is an excellent shot 
and a_ good all-round sportsman. Lady 
Coke, who is a sister of Lady Inchiquin and 
Lady Percy St. Maur, is a daughter of the 
late Lord Annaly. She is almost as keen on 
sport as her husband and is familiar to all 
frequenters of Prince’s as one of the best 
skaters in that assembly of experts. Her 
elder daughter, Miss Marjorie Coke, is one of 
this season’s débutantes. 


A Recent Wedding.—One of the prettiest 
of recent weddings was the ceremony which 
took place at St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, 
between Miss Beatrice de Chair, the daughter 
of the late Mr. Dudley de Chair, and Mr. 
Tatchwell Studley. The best man was Mr. 
Francis Hill. The ceremony was performed 
by Canon de Chair, the bride’s uncle, and the 
bride, who was attended by seven little girls, 
was given away by her brother, Captain 
Dudley de Chair. After the wedding Mr. and 
Mrs. Studley left for the Continent, where the 
honeymoon is to be spent. 


MISS BEATRICE DE CHAIR 


Whose marriage to Mr. John Studley took place recently 


.and Lady 


Chatelaine 
of Norman- 
hurst: — Lord 


Brassey — will 
receive a suc- 
cession of 
house — parties 
at Norman- 
hurst during 
this month and 
next for shoot- 
ing and later 
for balls. Lady 
Brassey is the 
youngest sister 
of the Earl of 
Essex and was 
raised to the 
rank of an 
earl’s daughter 


when her 
brother — suc- 
ceeded their 
grandfather, 


the late earl. 
Lady Brassey 
will always 
remember with 


pleasure her 
stay in Aus- 
tralia, the 


yachting in the 

New Zealand sounds, the tricycle rides from 
colony to colony, the balls at Government 
House, and the bicycle dances; but she is 
glad to be at home and enjoys the country 
life, the hospitalities, and the hunting. She 
was carefully educated and has embarked 
on various courses of study by herself, is 
an excellent linguist, and especially fond of 
German. 


Lady Lilian Grenfell.—Lady Lilian Gren- 
fell and her husband are now at Carlton 
Curlieu Hall in Mr. Fernie’s country, and 
intend to hunt regularly with his hounds. 
The Duke of Marlborough has been staying 
with them for some hunting. Lady Lilian is 
the duke’s second sister. Her marriage a 
few years ago made a great stir because 
Mr. Cecil Grenfell had just made a consider- 
able fortune by successful financial operations. 
Lady Lilian and her sister, Lady Frances 
Gresley, are both decidedly pretty. They 
were wonderfully sweet and unaffected ‘as 
girls and have developed into charming 
women. There is more of the Hamilton than 
the Churchill in them. Lady Lilian has a 
little daughter whom she named Consuelo 
after the godmother, her sister-in-law, the 
Duchess of Marlborough. 


Lady Marjorie Manners.—Among recent 
débutantes none is more charming than Lady 
Marjorie Manners. One of Queen Victoria’s 
godchildren, Lady Marjorie, also bears the 
name of the late Queen, and during the life- 
time of the latter was one of her prime 
favourites. I believe she 
still treasures a magni- 
ficent wax doll, specially 
ordered from Paris by 
Queen Victoria for her 
little pet. Her father, the 
Marquis of Granby, being 
one of the handsomest 
men in England, and her 
mother, the marchioness, 
one of the recognised 
beauties of society, Lady 
Marjorie could not help 
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Eldest son of the Earl of Leicester 


being beautiful. Indeed, from her earliest 
childhood her sweet face and great dreamy 
eyes have attracted the attention of artists, 
and there is no one of her age and rank 
who has been so often painted or photo- 
graphed. Like her mother she is also clever 
and artistic, and dresses in the most pictu- 
resque style, preferring soft, clinging draperies 
and simplicity of ornament. At her presenta- 
tion last spring, for example, she was quite a 
vision of loveliness, though she wore simple 
white and no jewels. 


“Our Old Nobility.".—The grandfather 
of Lady Marjorie Manners is the venerable 
Duke of Rutland, at one time a well-known 
poet-statesman, though now in his eighty- 
fourth year almost forgotten after ten years 
retirement. When he was Lord John Manners 
the duke was a leader of the “ Young Eng- 
land” party, and in the Disraelian adminis- 
trations held high office. But it is in literature 
his name will live, for he is the author of the 
famous apostrophe to “our old nobility” 
which has long taken its place amongst classic 
quotations. The family of Manners is one of 
the oldest in England, deriving as it does by 
male descent from the original Barons de Ros, 
whose dignity descending in the female line is 
to-day held by the peer that did homage at 
the coronation as premier baron of England. 


A Sporting Couple. — The Duke and 
Duchess of Teck will spend the winter at 
Saighton Grange, which has been lent to them 
by the duchess’s sister-in-law, Lady Grosvenor, 
who will be in Ireland. Both the duke and 
duchess will hunt from Saighton with the 
South Cheshire Hounds. They are equally 
keen, and the duchess rides straight and fast. 
She was only two fields away when the duke 
came to grief last year over barbed wire in the 
Ridley district. She has been described by 
one who knows her well as “a thorough good 
sort” and devoted to her husband. Next 
Easter the duke will go to Windsor on duty 
with the rst Life Guards, and he and the 
duchess will take a house in the Windsor 
district for the summer months. 


THE TATLER 


From D.S.O. to Drama.—The army is 
full of aspirants for dramatic honours, most of 
whom must be content to remain always 
amongst the great unacted. Lord Herbert 
Scott has avoided this fate, for his plays are 
frequently put on at the Duchess of Buccleuch’s 
private theatricals, and his sister, Lady Con- 
stance Scott, who has a good deal of dramatic 
talent, generally fills one of the leading parts. 
But Lord Herbert is not satisfied with such 
qualified success, and he looks forward hope- 
fully to the day when, like Captain Marshall, 
he will monopolise the bill at a leading London 
theatre. He is, of course, the third surviving 
son of the Duke of Buccleuch and a distant 
cousin of Mr. John Scott Montagu. In the 
early days of the war he was on the staff of 
Lord Roberts. A smart-looking young officer 
of thirty, Lord Herbert is well over the middle 
height, a good shot, anda splendid horseman. 
He returned to South Africa as a lieutenant 
in the mounted company of the Irish Guards 
and is now a captain in that recently- 
formed regiment with the D.S.O. to his credit 
and the right to wear the war medal and six 
bars. 


Lord Claud Hamilton.—Once cheery and 
handsome, Lord Claud Hamilton is. still 
pleasant and good-looking, but though he 
was in the Guards for some time he was never 
ve-y strong. He is precise in business 
matters and hates muddle, but he is, neverthe- 
less, as chairman very popular with the staff of 
the Great Eastern Railway, mainly, no doubt, 
because of the kindliness and charm of 
manner which so distinguished his father, the 
Ist Duke of Abercorn, and which he and his 
brothers have been fortunate enough to in- 
herit. Lord Claud married the beautiful Miss 
Caroline Chandos-Pole in 1878, subsequently 
became very domesticated, and of late years 
has been quite wrapped up in his two children. 
His son, Mr. Gilbert Hamilton, has been at 
the front in South Africa, and his daughter 
came out only a couple of seasons ago. Lord 
Claud is a keen sportsman and a patient 
fisherman, and after dinner he can tell a good 
story with humour and circumstance. 


Lady Claud Hamilton.—When she was 
Miss Chandos-Pole, Lady Claud Hamilton 
was very much admired, though she was 
rather too tall for the masculine ideal of 
beauty. But if she was tall she was always 
graceful, and she had beautiful golden hair 
and a clear complexion which helped to accen- 
tuate the roses in her cheeks. Even now she 
continues to be one of those rare blondes who 
look best in black, and she has not yet lost 
her youthful habit of half shutting her eyes as 
she talks. To considerable personal charm 
she has always added the reinforcement of 
dress, and her taste is of the artistic sort 
which comes of long residence in Paris and 
Italy. In experience and as a hostess she is 
quite cosmopolitan, but that is only what 
one might expect from the daughter of the 
ultra - cosmopolitan Lady Anna Chandos- 
Pole. 


Chairman of the B.S. A.C. — Apart 
from his work as chairman of the British 
South Africa Company the Duke of Aber- 
corn has never made any serious attempt to 
distinguish himself in public life. He seems 
quite content with his great position as the 
head of the Irish Hamiltons, owner of Barons- 
court, and most considerable grand seigneur 
in Ireland. His four younger brothers, how- 
ever, have been more persistent if not more 
fortunate, and though neither has shown the 
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brilliancy of genius all have made their mark 
in one direction or another. Lord Claud after 
an incursion into politics took up railway 
administration and has shown exceptional 
business capacity as chairman of the Great 
Eastern Railway. His younger brother, Lord 
George, with the exception of a short spell of 
School Board administration, stuck to par- 
liamentary life and became Secretary of State 
for India. Lord Frederick, the next brother, 
an old diplomatist and a much-travelled man, 


Langyier 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR’S HOST 


The Earl of Lonsdale, who is to entertain the Kaiser 


at Lowther Castle 


made a very successful editor of Mr. Astor’s 
Pall Mall Magazine. The youngest, Lord 
Ernest, began life as a hussar, drifted into 
Parliament, and subsequently turned out some 
passable novels. Over in Ireland it is the 
fashion to give every man a nickname, and 
this particular family, though popular with all 
classes, has long been known as ‘the hungry 
Hamiltons.” In the present generation, at all 
events, they do not seem to have hungered 
forease. As forthe generation that is growing 
up they were pretty well represented at the 
front, and I am told they had quite an Irish 
stomach for fighting. 
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Hospitality at Newton Don.—One of the 
breeziest cyclists and best hostesses in North 
Britain is Lady Nina Balfour, who gives 
boisterous welcome to her particular friends at 
Newton Don and spends all her spare time 
thinking out new methods of making her 
many guests comfortable. Lady Nina and 
her husband, Mr. Charles Barrington Balfour 
of Balgonie—a first cousin, by the way, of the 
Prime Minister—entertain largely and are 
always quite up to date in their hospitality. 
At Newton Don there is electric light all over 
the house and the bedrooms are marvels of 
comfort. Lady Nina, too, provides in each 
rooma mulium in parvo basket, in which the 
occupant will find everything he (or she) can 
possibly need, from pins to stationery—not 
forgetting even a cosy for the hot water— 
while at the bedside, within easy reach, is a 
supply of biscuits in a special tin like a tea 
caddy. For a country house in which to 
make a long stay in the off season commend 
ine to Newton Don. 


Lady Nina Balfour.—The hostess of 
Newton Don is tall, fair, and blue-eyed, with 
plenty of dash, and a great favourite with 
everybody who knows her. The youngest 
sister of Lord Antrim and Sir Schomberg 
M’Donnell, she is neither so “dressy” as 
the latter nor so careless as the former, but 
strikes the happy mean between town and 
country which marks the individuality of the 
best type of English society woman. Lady 
Nina inherits some of the spirit of her 
ancestor, Sorley Buie, who in a certain boat 
race of yore cut off his left hand and threw it 
on shore rather than lose the lands and the 
lady who were to be the prize of the champion 
who first touched ¢ev7a firma. When she 
cycles on the footway the local policeman 
always looks the other way, and she graciously 
rings her bell as a warning to pedestrians to 
get into the road. 


The Lord Chancellor.—By virtue of his 
office Lord Halsbury takes precedence after 
royalty and the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
This dignity of rank, however, does not ex- 
tend to Lady Halsbury, who takes rank at 
Court and elsewhere according to the actual 
position she is entitled to by her husband’s 
degree in the peerage. The title is, of course, 
a recent one, Lord Halsbury being created 
an earl in 1898. Lady Halsbury was a Miss 
Woodfall and is a very clever and 
popular personage. Lord Halsbury has 
two children, a son and daughter. His 
son, Lord Tiverton, is a good-looking 
young fellow of twenty-two and is ex- 
tremely fond of rowing. 


Imperial Luxury..-The new draw- 
ing-room at the Empress Club, which 
is called the “ Blue Drawing-room,” bids 
fair to become the principal feature of 
the club, ‘The ladies evidently prefer it 
to the lounge, and now the latter is 
deserted after dinner and members’ and 
guests flock upstairs to the Blue Room, 
The decoration of this apartment is pale blue 
and white woodwork elaborately carved. It 
seems almost a pity to smoke in such a 
dainty retreat, but the ‘“Empresses” are 
nothing if not up to date, and they set their 
male guests an example. The room is cun- 


‘ningly divided up into “cosy corners,” so that 


there is a’ pleasing semblance of privacy in 
the ‘midst of the crowd. - Altogether the 
Empress Club has distinctly achieved the feat 
of making life in a club at least as comfort- 
able as life at home. 
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late Duchess of Atholl, Helen Lady Forbes of Newe, and 
Georgiana Lady Dudley. With such a trio of beauties in 
the family it is not wonderful that she should be pretty, and 
she bears a strong resemblance to the third of them, with 
whom she is a great favourite. There was a decided flavour 
of romance about the wedding, for the late Lord Bath 
objected, and it was carried out more or less without his 
sanction but with the decided approval and favour of 
Georgiana Lady Dudley. Lady Bath is highly educated and 
makes a charming and refined hostess, 


The Latest Engagement.—Miss Ethel Fraser’s engage- 
ment to Mr. Francis Lindley of the diplomatic service, a 
younger son of Lord Lindley, has excited much talk because 
the lady is a Roman Catholic, and the Roman Church now 
puts very strict requirements on these marriages. Miss 
Ethel Fraser is the third of the pretty sisters of Lord Lovat, 
and she will be the second of her family who has contracted 
what is called a mixed marriage. Her full name is Ethel- 
dreda, a saintly appellation which is shortened for ordinary 
use. The young pairare much of the same age, but it is not 
absolutely certain that it is as well—from a professional 
point of view—for young attachés to marry quite so early. 


Curiosities of Lowther Castle.—Lord Lonsdale, who is 
to entertain the German Emperor, is one of the most skilful 
drivers in the country. His collection of whips is a wonder- . 
ful thing to see, rivalling that made by the late Sir Thomas 
Peyton and now at Swift’s house. In it are whips of all 
kinds made by the best makers and of the most costly sub- 
stances. Some of these are valued at #100, which may 
seem incredible to those who do not understand whips. In 
addition to driving whips, coaching whips, hunting crops, 
et hoc genus omne, there are out-of-the-way whips such as 

Australian stock whips 
PLEYEL with which an expert can 
A produce a sound like the 
report of a rifle, and an 
Eskimo dog whip brougut 
from the Arctic regions of 
Canada. 


Stables at Lowther.— 
Lord Lonsdale is essen- 
tially a horse-lover. He 
maintains two sets of 
stables, one for hunting in 
the shires and the other 
at Lowther Castle. The 
former will be disbanded 
before he starts for India. 
The latter will be inspected 
by the German Emperor. 
The Lowther stables are 
palatial. All the stalls 
and boxes are built of dark 
oak and are handsomely 
panelled. The fittings are 
of brass carefully  lac- 
quered. Over each 

manger is a 

brass tablet, on 
| 4; | which is in- 
f i scribed the name 
of the four-footed 
occupant. 


MISS NINA ABERCROMBY 
Elder daughter of Lady Baring 


Lord Baring’s Stepdaughter.—Miss Nina Abercromby, whose portrait 
appears on this page, is the elder daughter of Lady Baring and the 
late Sir Robert Abercromby. Her mother, who was a Miss Eyre Coote, 
married Sir Robert some nineteen years ago, and four years after his 
death she became the wife of Lord Baring, Lord Northbrook’s eldest son. 
She is a tall, fair woman, and her children inherit her beauty to the full 
The present holder of the Abercromby title is about sixteen years of age, 
Lady Baring has four chiidren—Sir George, Robert, Nina, and Myrtle. 


The Wife of a Colonial Official—Lady MacGregor is the wife of 
Sir William MacGregor, Governor of Lagos, West Africa. She came over 
with her husband for the coronation, when he represented the West African 
colonies and St. Helena. Sir William has hada most distinguished career. 
A doctor holding many high degrees he was chief medical officer 
of the Fiji colony for some years, and represented Fiji at the Federal 
Council of Australasia in 1886. He has two medals for saving life 
at sea, and though still well on the right side of sixty has crowded + 
many appointments into his life. Lady MacGregor, who was a 
Miss Cox, has been married just nineteen years, and 
greatly enjoyed her visit to the mother country this 
summer. 


Lady Violet Brassey—Among well-known society 
figures who will hunt this season is Lady Violet Brassey, 
the wife of Mr. Leonard Brassey, the well-known sports- 
man and racing man, and granddaughter of the Duke of 
Richmond They will not hunt from Preston, for Kent, 
whatever else may be said in its praise, is not a very 
good hunting county, but they will have as usual a 
place in the shires which will enable them to go out 
with the better-known hunts. Lady Violet undoubtedly 
prefers the country and country sports to town, enjoys 
the Goodwood week, enters thoroughly into the highland 
life and amusements during the autumn visit to Gordon 
Castle, and loves playing the hostess at Preston. But 
she also likes the London season for a while. 


The Lady of Longleat.—One of the handsomest 
of our peeresses is the Marchioness of Bath. She is the LADY MACGREGOR 
daughter of Sir Charles Mordaunt and the niece of the The wife of Sir William MacGregor, Governor of Lagos 


Alice Hughes 
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ae = 
Samy 


Langfier 
LADY GOOCH 


{s the wife of Sir Daniel Gooch, whom she married in 1896, and the daughter of the late Mr. Edward Monro. She has two 
children, a boy and a girl 
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Langfier 
LADY SOPHIA MONTGOMERIE. 


Is the wife of Mr. Samuel Montgomerie, whom she married in 1885, and a niece of the Earl of Eglinton. She has three 
children, all girls 
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M r. Andrew Lang has 

given us through the 
house of Longmans fairy books 
of all the colours of the rain- 
bow. He has now given us 
a fresh volume of fairy tales 
under a new title ; that is to 
say, he calls it Zhe Book of 
One will not be 
Mr. Lang 
should call his future stories 
if they are as entertaining as 
every one of these Christmas 
The 
Book of Romance is as good 
as The Blue Fairy Book or 
The Red Fairy Book, and 
that is saying a great deal. 


Romance} 


critical of what 


volumes has_ proved. 


Its stories are taken from all 
They 
include the story of the Round 


quarters of the world. 


Table, the adventures of 
Lancelot and Guinevere, and 
the Quest of the Holy Grail. 
Perhaps less familiar are the 
stories at the end of the 
volume, ‘Some Adventures 
of William Short Nose ” and 
“ Wayland, the Smith,” while 


most familiar is “ The Story 


THE LADY GIBOURC, WITH RAINOURRT INTHE KITCHENS | 
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GOSSIP ABOUT BOOKS. 


whom they slew, while the 
earl, his brother, immediately 
after shared the same fate, 
This is the King’s version of 
the affair—less improbable, 
perhaps, than that of the 
advocates of the Ruthvens. 
As in good old sensational 
fiction there is an underplot 
of 
tricacy than the main story 


no less interest and _ in- 


which is as _ ingeniously 
threaded through all its mazes 
by Mr. Andrew Lang. 

“The Duke of Welling- 
ton,” says the Princess Lieven 
in this new batch of her most 
interesting Letter. 5 “like a 
very harlequin makes a 
pirouette, and what was black 
yesterday is -white to-day. 
This is pitiable, almost con- 


temptible, but it is delightful ” 


a description which pre- 
cisely expresses the lady’s own 
correspondence. Besides her 
hearty abuse of the duke 
elsewhere she quotes Peel’s 
opinion of him: “ The duke 
has the misfortune 


to be 


of Robin Hood.” From the surrounded by women of the 
“Adventures of William most mediocre ability. No 
Short Nose” I take an illus- man has any influence with 
tration representing “The FROM “THE BOOK OF ROMANCE.” BY ANDREW LANG. (LONGMANS) him, He is led by women; 
Lady Gibourc with Rainouart the foolish ones envelop 
in the kitchen.” Rainouart him with incense, and he 
and the Lady Giboure are brother and sister, but Rainouart has has fallen a victim to this weakness and his own vanity.” To 
been stolen away from his parents, the King and Queen of Spain, a similar weakness Lord Grey, as you know from the corre- 


It is here the countess finds 
But the picturesque story is too long for me to recapitulate. 


and has been set to kitchen work. 
him. 
The illustrations—those in colour as well as the others—are all 
The artist is Mr. H. J. Ford, a brother, I believe, 
of the well-known cricketer. 


of them beautiful. 


In Froude’s Cat’s Pilgrimage the owl, when asked by the pil- 
grim of wisdom what was the question of questions, replied scorn- 
fully, “‘ Of course there is but one question—whether the owl came 
from the egg or the egg came from the owl at the first,” which, to 
The cat, 
having mused a little upon this proposition, replied, “‘ But that you 


be sure, if you look into it is the question of questions. 
can never discover.” “Of course not,” rejoined the owl with yet 
more impatient scorn, ‘that’s the beauty of it, you can go on 
There are many minor puzzles possess- 
ing this immortal advantage, and among them are James VI. and 


9 


the Gowrie Mystery? and that of the casket letters. 


arguing about it for ever.” 


They are, as 
Mr. Andrew Lang says in his ingenious threading of an intricate 
maze, “riddles put by the sphinx of the past to the readers of to-day.” 
Even with Mr. Andrew Lang’s expert guidance you find it a 
bewildering maze, but incidentally at any rate of engrossing interest 
owing to its vivid picture of the times—and such times. 

The story itself is as melodramatic as any in sensational fiction. 
The King is decoyed by Alexander Ruthven by the promise of a pot 
of gold into a turret of his brother’s (the Earl of Gowrie) castle. The 
earl having thus secured his Majesty told the royal escort that the 
King had ridden off by himself, a tale so improbable that it hardly 
needed the contradiction of the King’s shout from the turret window, 
“Treason! I am murdered!” The courtiers rushed up into the 
turret, where they found the King struggling with Alexander Ruthven, 
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spondence between him and the princess published some years 
since, surrendered at discretion, or I should perhaps rather say, 
indiscretion ; yet while writing thus affectionately 7o him ef him, as 
you find from the present series of letters, she was speaking as “a 
thorough old woman ! ” 
“what a little foolery governs the world” you need read only how 


If you needed anything to convince you of 


this woman, who was as shallow as she was sharp, turned all these 
statesmen round her little finger. 

In attempting the rehabilitation of one of the greatest of these 
female Tycoons, A/adame de Pompadour,s Mr. Noel Williams has 
at least no difficulty in disposing of the preposterous assumption that 
Such a charge recalls Falstaff’s delightful 
reproach to Prince Hal: “Thou hast done much harm upon me, 
Hal, God forgive thee for it! Before I knew thee, Hal, I knew 
nothing ; and nowam IJ, if a man should speak truly, little better 
But if she did not and could not corrupt 
Louis she unquestionably corrupted all the fountains of honour and 


she corrupted Louis XV. 


than one of the wicked.” 


power in France, and while leading abroad to that country’s humitia- 
On the other 
side is to be set her establishment of the Sevres manufactory and of 


tion, at home she paved the way for the Revolution. 


the Ecole Militaire, her protection of Voltaire and Montesquieu, 
her patronage of Marmontel, and her encouragement of Diderot and 
d’Alembert. MILES BARRY. 


1 THe Book oF RoMANCE. 
(London: Longmans & Co.) 

2 James VI, AND THE GOWRIE MYSTERY, 
mans & Co.) 

3 LeTTERS OF DoROTHEA PRINCESS LIEVEN DURING HER RESIDENCE 
Lonpon, 1812-34. Edited by Lionel G. Robinson. (London: Longmans & Co.) 

4 MADAME DE Pompapour. By H. Noel Williams, (London: Harper Bros.) 


Edited by Andrew Lang. [Illustrated by H. J. Ford. 


By Andrew Lang. (London: Long- 
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PLAYS, MUSIC, AND OTHER. ENTERTAINMENTS 


Mr. Murray Carson’s Start.—Mr. Murray Carson has a great 
admiration for his old manager, Mr. Wilson Barrett in whose com- 


pany he began at 
the Princess’s. Mr. 
Carson, it is well 
known, won the 
prize for elocution 
which Mr. Barrett 
was in the habit of 
giving for the en- 
couragement of the 
minor members of 
his company. Mr. 
Carson praises Mr. 
Barrett’s skill as a 
stage manager and 
in training young 
actors. Our latest 
actor- manager 
keeps up his friend- 
ship with his former 
“ chief,’ and he 
told an interviewer 
some time ago that 
he invariably con- 
sults him when he 
has any new scheme 
on hand. 


The Nativity 
Play. — Mr. Lau- 
rence Housman’s 
nativity play which 
Mr. Gordon Craig 
is mounting is mak- 
ing rapid progress 


Week by Week. 


in rehearsal. 


Bassano 


M. BEAUCAIRE FIGHTS ALL THE GALLANTS OF BATH AT ONCE 


This picture shows M. Beaucaire (Mr, Waller) in the third act of the play of that name at the Comedy Theatre, 

where he is set upon by a number of the frequenters of the Pump Room at Bath, who believe that he is simply a 

barber, whereas he is the Duke of Orleans, fleeing in disguise from an undesirable fiancée. In the midst of the 
attack Lady Mary Carlyle (Miss Lane), who has fallen in love with him, appears as he defies the entire crowd 


In the book the Virgin has to speak some verse. A 
book and a stage plav, however, are two very different mediums, and 


so Mr. Housman 
has very wisely, as 
I think, cut out this 
verse so that the 
Virgin will not speak 
at all, This adds 
very greatly to the 
dignity of the play. 
Mrs. Langtry’s 
Leading Man. — 
Mrs, Langtry’s lead- 
ing man during her 
coming tour in the 
United States will 
be Mr. Henry Vi- 
bart, who has been 
playing Mr. Forbes 
Robertson’s part in 
Mice and Men in 
one of the pro- 
vincial companies. 
He is a Scot. He 
made a great suc- 
cess as the Rey. Mr. 
Gibson, the ‘ mee- 
nister ” (by the way, 
Scots pronounce it 
thus) in Mr Barrie’s 
play, The Wedding 
Guest, at the Gar- 
rick. Mrs. Langtry’s 
tour begins at New 
York next month, 


THE ESCAPE OF CAPTAIN KETTLE FROM THE PRISON OF SAN LAZARRE 


Bassano 


This picture shows how Captain Kettle (at the Adelphi) escaped from the prison of San Lazarre, in French Guiana, whither he had been taken-on suspicion of having 


rescued Eugene Claire. 


Doiia Clotilde (Miss Esmé Beringer), who has gone to the governor with a basket supposed to be filled with delicacies, brings with her the Rev. 


John Ranalow (Mr. H. Nye Chart), who is seen on one side of the basket, MacTodd, the Scotch engineer (Mr. Mark Kinghorne), and Mr. Sidney Cortolvin (Mr. C, Aubrey 


Smith), who is covering the sentry in the inverted box. 


basket. The governor thinks the basket is a bribe and sends it away 
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While Dojia Clotilde takes the governor away for a chat MacTodd rescues Captain Kettle and puts him in the 


DE a rAds Ie EDR 


Ellis & Walery 
“MAX” 


The new president of the Playgoers' Club 


‘“¢ Max.” — I am very glad to note that 
Mr. Max Beerbohm has accepted the presi- 
dency of the Playgoers’ 
Club. Personally I 
care for him more as a 
creator than as a critic. 
I especially treasure his 
drawings, and my copy 
of his Caricatures of 
Twenty-five  Gentle- 
men has become bulgy 
with many additions 
garnered from many 
sources. His Happy 
Hypocrite was a de- 
light when staged at 
the Royalty, and his 
description of Prince 
Edward of Wales in 
his little book, quaintly 
called The Works of 
Max Beerbohm, is the 
prettiest piece of writ- 
ing of that kind I have 
ever read. Mr. Beer- 
bohm’s work on the 
Saturday Review, 
signed “Max,” seems 
to ‘me sometimes wire- 
drawn. I was particu- 


Sydney Brough.—I am also glad that 
Mr. Sydney Brough has come back to London 
from New York, where he made a success as 
the dashing Mr. Brown to Miss Maude 
Adams’s Phoebe Throssell in Quality Street. 
Mr. Brough is always buoyant, and his sketch 
of the Irish adventurer, McGrath, with his 
schemes and inventions in Captain Kettle is 
delightful. His father’s (Mr. Lionel Brough) 
performance as the old Italian worker in 7he 
Eternal City is masterly. 


MacTodd.—Mr. Murray Carson, on seeing 
the head of Mr. Mark Kinghorne roll out of 
the tarpaulin on the deck of the Spanish 
beauty’s yacht, exclaims ‘‘MacTodd, thank 
God!” Iam sure that some of the audience 
said “Amen” tothe cacophony, for Mr. Mark 
Kinghorne put life into the play of Captain 
Kettle at some perilous moments. Mr. King- 
horne was born in London but his parents 
were Scots. Everything that he does is perfect, 
and his character sketches in certain plays 


Bassano 
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London Stereoscopic Co. 


MISS CHRISTINE MCGILL 
Now playing in Sherlock Holmes 


Miss Lettice Fairfax’s New Part.—By 
the time these lines appear Miss Lettice 
Fairfax will be pro- 
bably playing at the 
Royalty in Lyre and 
Lancet, a dramatisa- 
tion by Mr. Anstey 
in conjunction with Mr. 
Kinsey Peile. There 
are twenty-six  cha- 
racters in the cast. 
Miss Fairfax will 
appear as Phillipson, 
the lady’s maid, in love 
with  Spurrell, the 
veterinary surgeon, 
played by Mr. George 
Giddens. 


Miss Ellis Jeffreys. 
—Miss Ellis Jeffreys, 
who is not quite so 
much at home in J77s; 
Willoughby’s Kiss as 
she has been in some 
other plays, certainly 
understands how to 
dress to the character. 
Her gowns are 
always pictures. She 


Bassano 


larly disappointed with 
his criticism of Jrés, 


CAPTAIN KETTLE AND HIS SPANISH DEVOTEE 


Miss Esmé Beringer plays the part of the Spanish beauty 
who is so crazy over the captain that she practically 


CAPTAIN KETTLE AND MACTODD 


This picture shows the moment when MacTodd (Mr. Mark 
Kinghorne) comes on deck and tells Captain Kettle that 


invariably—except in 
Frocks and Frills, 


although I admit it 


raised a new point 
of view. As a public speaker he is rather 
shy. 


Biograph Studio 
MISS LETTICE FAIRFAX 


As a rustic beauty with Mr. George Giddens 


kidnaps him in her yacht 


are the only parts of those productions that re- 
main in my memory. I shall never forget his 
dour commissionaire in a Government office 
as played at the Royalty with Mr. Bourchier. 
His portrait in The Little Minister was the 
only real bit of Scots acting in the play. 


A New Heroine for ‘‘ Sherlock Holmes.” — 
Miss Christine McGill, who has been engaged 
by Mr. Charles Frohman for the part of Alice 
Faulkner in Sherlock Holmes, began her 
stage career as a dancer. She was a pupil of 
Miss Charlotte Leclerq, and made her first 
appearance on the stage in an Edinburgh 
pantomime. So successful was she in dancing 
that she was engaged by Mr. George Edwardes 
for his companies at Daly’s and the Gaiety 
as well as touring. Her first dramatic en- 
gagement was in The Little Minister, and 
this was followed with a stock season in 
which she gained a wide experience. It 
was with some reluctance that she gave 
up musical comedy for more serious work, 
but her naturalistic method appealed to the 
management which has engaged her, and 
she is now under a long term of contract to 
Mr, Frohman, who can, of course, supply her 
with all kinds of parts. 
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the engines have been tampered with 


where the management 
had to arrange a 
general scheme of colour and design— 
chooses her own dresses. 


Bassano 


MR. SYDNEY BROUGH 
As the inventor, McGrath, in Captain Kettle 
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The Lady and the Tiger at the Gaiety Theatre. 


Bassano 


This picture shows Mr. Edmund Payne as the tiger in The Toreador reading a love letter, which he has concealed in his hat, to his lady love, Susan (Miss Violet Lloyd), the 
flower girl at the Grand Hotel, Biarritz. She always regards him in the spirit of a jest, hence his discomfiture as she laughs at his heroics 
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Window & Grove 


MR. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


M:* William Shakespeare, the well-known 

teacher of singing, was born at Croydon 
in 1849, and after studying for four years at 
the Royal Academy of Music won the 
Mendelssohn Scholarship. He was then 
sent to Leipsic and became a pupil of 
Reinecke, but finding that he had a good 
voice the committee wisely placed him under 
Lamperti of Milan for three years. His début 
as a singer was made at a Philharmonic 
concert in 1875, and in the same year he was 
appointed a professor of singing at the Royal 
Academy of Music. Mr. Shakespeare is also 
an accomplished pianist and has made a 
name as a composer and conductor, The 
Strolling Players are fortunate in having 
him to direct their rehearsals and con- 
certs. He lives in a charming house 
near Portland Place, where he spends 
the greater part of each day in giving 
lessons to aspiring vocalists. 


r. Dettmar Dressel, the brilliant 
young violinist, was born in London 

in 1878. He received his earliest train- 
ing in music from his father, a professor 
at the Guildhall School of Music, and his 
mother, who had been a favourite pupil 
of Madame Marchesi. At five years of 
age Mr. Dressel was already studying the 
violin under Alexander von Czeke, and 
at ten was proficient enough to play at 
concerts and soirées. While at school 
with his brothers in Weimar they played 
together to the late Grand Duke, who 
from that time interested himself in them. 


n 1895 Dettmar Dressel began his 
serious training under August Wil- 
helmj, the king of violin teachers, and so 
exceptional was the pupil’s progress that 
he was honoured by the gift of the 
master’s own bow at the end of a few 
months work. His début at St. James’s 
Hall in Novem er, 1897, was a marked 
success, and since then he has played 
at the Albert Hall and Queen’s Hall, 
and at many public and private concerts in 
London, frequently when royalty has been 
present. 


After a successful appearance in Berlin in 

tgot Mr. Dressel was commanded to 
play before the King and Queen of Saxony 
at Dresden, and acquitted himself so well 
that the Queen honoured him with a long 
interview after it and congratulated the 
British Minister, who was present, on the 
genius of the young English artist. 


n Leipsic he played to Nikisch in Berlin 
at a diplomatic party given by Sir Frank 
Lascelles, and in Frankenburg at one of the 
museum concerts, winning golden opinions 


MUSICAL MEMS. 


everywhere for his elegant bowing, his finished 
technique, and his rare power of expression. 
In Manchester, Liverpool, Belfast, Dublin, 
and many other places the same result has 
been achieved. Immediately after his concert 
he is to fulfil a series of important engage- 
ments on the Continent at Weimar, Jena, 
Gera, Dresden, Berlin, Wiesbaden, and 
Cologne, after which he will return to London, 
where it is hoped he will before long have 
the honour of playing before the King. He 
is assisted by Miss Hope Morgan, the 
Canadian soprano, and Mr. Theodore Flint 
at the piano. 


IN iacame Sivitar, who lately made so re- 

markable a success at the Queen’s 
Hall Promenade Concerts and who bids fair 
to become one of our most popular sopranos 
in oratorio, has been a prime favourite in her 
native midlands ever since she carried off the 
highest honours of the Royal Academy of 
Music, where she held one of the most important 
scholarships and studied (at his special request) 
under the still vigorous though almost cen- 
tenarian brother of .Malibran, Signor Manoel 
Garcia. Madame Sivitar possesses a voice 
of singular sweetness and is endowed with 
dramatic power. 


MADAME SIVITAR 
’ 


Niatare Alice Elieson (Mrs. Otto Konody), 

the violoncellist, was born in Paris 
in 1875 and entered the Royal College of 
Music of London at the age of thirteen. 
She was a favourite pupil of the late Edward 
Howell. On leaving the college she soon 
made a name in London and provincial con- 
cert-rooms, and in 1896 toured the leading 
provincial towns with Mr. Percy Harrison in 
company with Lady Hallé, Edward Lloyd, 
and other well-known artists. Madame Elie- 
son is an excellent teacher of her instrument, 
and at the beginning of the present year 
the Royal College authorities added her to 
the list of professors—a great honour for one 
so young, 
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Fellowes Willson 


MR. DETTMAR - DRESSEL 


iss Miriam Timothy, the Queen’s Hall 
harpist—one may as well call her the 
harpist of London since she is to be seen at 
the Richter and Philharmonic Concerts—is a 
familiar enough figure to all music-lovers, 
conspicuous in her white dress among such a 
host of black coats in the orchestra. She 
was born in London in 1879 and chose the 
harp as her instrument of her own free will. 
She began her first lessons at the age of 
eight, and when eleven went to the Royal 
Academy to be under Mr, John Thomas. 
Threejyears after she won a scholarship at the 
Royal College and was there for four years 
under the same master. 


At the age of seventeen she went to 

the Queen’s Hall, and in 1900 Sir 
Walter Parratt chose her as the harpist 
for the royal band. On the King’s 
accession it~ was reorganised, but the 
clever player was confirmed in her ap- 
pointment. Miss Timothy was one of 
those clever children whom Mr. Cellier, 
the brother of Mr. Francis Cellier, so 
long conductor, at the Savoy, used 
to train for his delightful opera _per- 
formances at Anerley. Singing has 
always been of great interest to Miss 
Timothy. She is continuing her studies 
even now, with all the press of work 
which falls to her share, with the Queen’s 


Mea Hall orchestra, which is always on the 
1 outlook for the new thing. Mr. Payne 


conducts the orchestra well, but | confess 
I prefer Mr. Wood, and I wish him a 
speedy return to health. 


Women are not often inventors, and 
yet we owe to Mrs. Martha 
Besson the pedal clarinet and the 
cornophones, a complete family of 
horns, including the bass tuba. The 
family of cornophones, constructed on 
the prototype system, were first heard 
in London on July 5, 1890, being tle 
result of suggestions made by Wagner 
years before to Mrs, Besson. A recital on 
these instruments was also given by Madame 
Besson on December 8, 1891, and among 
those present were the late Sir George Grove, 
Colonel Shaw Hellier, Signor Arditi, Signor 
Randegger, Mr. A. J. Hipkins, and many 
other prominent musical authorities. Later 
on the cornophones were exhibited at a 
congress of composers in Paris, when Gounod 
announced in his own name and on behalf of 
his brother composers that all their future 
works should contain parts specially written 
for Mrs. Besson’s pedal clarinet, cornophones, 
and cor-tuba, At the Chicago Exhibition 
these instruments obtained the highest 
award. 


Mele JEANIE A € 
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THE “UNSPEAKABLE SCOT” ON THE STAGE. 


MR MARK KINGHORNE. 


Mr. Mark Kinghorne as the Scotch engineer in Captain Kettle gives a most humorous sketch of the ‘t Unspeakable Scot,’’ which makes the 


play worth seeing for that alone 
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A New Premiére Danseuse. — Mdlle. 
Antoinette Ferraro, who has been temporarily 
filling the shoes of Mdlle, Genée, the premiere 
danseuse of the Empire ballet, is a very 
graceful dancer who is now making her 
first appearance in England. In Italy and 
France she has already danced herself into 
the favour of appreciative audiences—at Rome 
Naples, Genoa, Turin, Milan, Paris, and so on 
—receiving everywhere the warmest approval 
from the critics of her art. A native of Turin, 
Mdlle. Ferraro began to prepare for the stage 
when she was but four years old under the 
tuition of her father, a well-known dancer in 
the first theatres of Italy. All through her 
early years she also had the assistance of her 
mother’s experience—whose profession was 


IN THE HALLS. 


The American ‘“ Artiste.”—Everything is 
American nowadays, and the Alhambra con- 
tains a goodly proportion of American artistes. 
Among these are Mr. Cooke and Miss Rothert, 
a pair of “eccentrics.” What always strikes 
me about these Americans is the way they 
work. No exertion seems too much for them, 
no trick too extraneous. Mr. Cooke is the 
now familiar type of gymnast disguised as an 
impossible Irishman with whiskers. The 
cleverest thing he does is to draw a beer 
barrel on a piece of paper and then hold in 
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A Mimic Martinique.--A realistic repre- 
sentation of the Martinique eruption is being 
given at the Hippodrome, some thirty creoles 
from Martinique lending reality to the pro- 
duction. These natives, who fortunately 
escaped the disaster, sing their island songs 
known as the “Shellboule,” ‘* Pekinn,” 
“ Ottaich,” * Coups de Savattes,” ‘ Rauinasse,” 
and “Ya Ya Ya.” ‘The scene opens with a 
musical serenade by one of the creoles, 
the background representing the town of 
Martinique with Mont Pelée in the back 
ground. Steam is seen to be slowly rising 
from the summit of the volcano, so that the 
spectator is aware that the island is upon the 
verge of the great disaster. The creoles troop 
in and perform their various dances, the music 


ANTOINETTE FERRARO, 


singing—to help in her training for the stage 
until she became a pupil at the Conservatoire 
of Turin. When seventeen she won the 
highest award there from the professors of 
dancing, and was at once engaged as fre- 
miere danseuse by the director of the Scala 
at Milan. Since then success has followed 
success without turning the head of this bril- 
liant dancer, who has been complimented 
personally by more than one king. Mdlle. 
Ferraro does not understand English, and 
thinks that it is just as well, for she laugh- 
ingly remarks that the London critics do not 
regard dancing as such an important branch 
of stage art as do their confréves of France 
and Italy. 


WHO HAS BEEN ACTING AS PREMIERE DANSEUSE AT THE EMPIRE 


front of it a glass which becomes mysteriously 
filled with beer from the paper tap. How it 
is done I cannot tell you. Then he smashes 
scores of dishes and goes through a whole 
series of antics. His energy is prodigious. 


An American Mimic. — Mr. Slater has 
secured a good mimic in Mr. Frank Lincoln, 
who calls himself an American humorist. 
He mimics an Englishman making a wedding- 
breakfast speech in a halting ha-ha manner, 
Then he gives a French music-hall come- 
dian singing a song about a motor car, and 
last of all a German professor lecturing on 
Schopenhauer. The whole thing is quiet and 
yet effective, 
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being of a very quaint order. The dresses 
are of the gay chequered pattern beloved by 
the West Indians, and the whole effect under 
the limelight is extremely interesting. A bride 
and bridegroom form the central figures in 
several of the dances, the bridegroom wearing 
a salmon-pink morning coat. In the midst 
of their songs comes the ovtbreak from the 
mountain, which though not carried out on 
such an extensive scale as the spectacular 
effect of Zhe Bandits makes a ‘thrilling 
sight. There are many other excellent 
features in the Hippodrome programme at 
this moment. Zhe Bandits goes with a fizz, 
though there always seems to me a prodigious. 
fuss about nothing. 
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AT HIS MAJESTY’S THEATRE 


By 


he Eternal City may not be all lavender, 
‘but it is distinctly Hall Caine. 
people have even pretended to understand 
wat it means ; but this is an age of braggarts 


Some 


SNe 


and boasters. Asa lady behind me remarked 
between the catchy little sobs that broke the 
soft music of her voice, “ This is really a very 
trying play.” The piece has certainly been 
produced in a manner calculated to make it a 
magnificent appeal to the rudimentary emo- 
tions. It seems a little paradoxical to say of 


a theatrical entertainment that it is too 
theatrical, and yet I think Mr. Tree’s very 
gorgeous production amounts to that. One 
would fancy it had been trustfully hoped that 
the audience would be dazzled by the gilded 
shell of the nut and kindly overlook the 
fact that the kernel within has browned up 
There 


is an air of brave and brilliant showman- 


rather considerably at the edges. 


ship about the production from first to last, 
so that in case you are not to be moved 
by the acting you shall be carried away by 
the overwhelming effect of the accessories. 
The leading spirit of the play is “ Baron 
Bonelli.” What a namethis would be for the 


living skeleton in a side-show ! 


he displays of tearfulness that the dear 

ladies find so trying, and withal so enjoy- 
All the world 
loves a lover ; and if you can get your heroine 


able, are worked on a system. 


in that happy state shortly after the curtain rises 
you have got a fair start anyhow. ‘The only 
remaining thing to do is to see that your 
heroine suffers for love’s sake and you will 
have the ladies with you to—I had almost 
This, I think, was the secret 
of the old Adelphi’s success ; and the system 


is so simple that, as the advertisements say, a 


said, to a man. 


DONNA ROMA 


P33 CONSTANCE 
COLUIER 


Arnold Golsworthy. 


child can use it. Mr. Tree, however, is too 
fine an artist to descend to the commonplace, 
and though he is willing to avail himself of 
the stock system his instincts oblige him to 
cover the framework as far as possible with 
pleasing blobs of red and gold. Non tetegit, 
&c. This presumably accounts for his finding 
a congenial spirit in Mr. Hall Caine, who is 
second to none in the art of calling a rose by 
any other name that will persuade purchasers 
that they are buying orchids at the price of 
violets. 


n the old days the heroine who suffered 
for the sake of the dear love that had 
come into her lonely life, or something of that 
sort, was usually hunted up and down the 
stage with some monotony by a villain who 
still pursued her. This is usually regarded 
by dramatic experts as a dead snip to catch 
But Mr, Tree 
and Mr. Caine, who are far from being the 


the sympathies of the ladies. 


wooden combination that their names might 
imply, have risen superior to the 
old limitations and have practically 
glorified the ancient mechanism. If 
a heroine cannot feel that a distinct 
go of sadness has come into her 
life when the combined spiritual 
and temporal powers of Rome are 
collaborating to this end she must 
be hopeless indeed. And when, as in the 
present case, the heroine is a sensitive and 
highly-strung lady it can be easily understood 
that the pang of grief and pain that is spread 
over the house is of no ordinary acuteness. 
Under these powerful influences the heroine 
of The Eternal City sobs her way steadily 
through the acts from curtain to curtain to a 
conclusion that leaves one in some doubt as 
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4 (| BARDN Boney 
t Tree 


GEL pele Agio rer: 


Illustrated by S. H. Sime. 


to whether she is about to be executed or 
married, and I leave the cynics to comment 
on the affinity between these two states of 
finality. 


t is but right to say that Miss Constance 
Collier, acting as the troubled heroine. 
does all that is in the power of a talented lady 
to raise her part to an artistic level undreamed 
of by the dramatist ; but when all her ener- 
getic striving and sobbing is done it is not 
exactly clear what it was meant to prove. I 
am told that in order to rightly understand 


DAVID ROSSI 


MP ROBERT TaBeR 


fhe 


the purpose of the play one ought to read the 
If this subtle 
position of affairs has been purposely designed 
by Mr. Hall Caine it is a further tribute to 
the marvellous genius for advertisement with 
Mr. Tree’s 
He is 
simply our old friend, the villain of the piece, 


novel in conjunction with it. 


which he is popularly credited. 
part in the play is relatively small. 
coloured up and gilt-edged to suit his 
picturesque surroundings. 


/{ uch has been said with reference to the 
introduction on the stage of the Pope 

of Rome, but if one can mercifully overlook 
the fact that the part is taken by the author 
of that immortal work, Char/éy’s Aunt, the 
incongtuities do not seem very grave. Mr. 
Brandon Thomas handles the situation 
with care, and as a character study his 
performance is a very fine and graceful 
The play itself is a rather 
severe trial for an emotional person, and 


piece of work. 


that is why, I presume, ladies yearning to 
indulge in one long delightful sob have 
practically bought the box office up for 
weeks in advance. 


THE TATLER 


Current Games, 


Promising Understudies. — The match 
between the Corinthians and Portsmouth 
proved a pleasant surprise to the majority of 
the spectators at any rate. The Corinthian team 
had an unfamiliar aspect. Indeed, on paper 
it read more like a Casual A” team than a 
genuine Corinthian eleven, The newcomers, 
however, one and all showed themselves 
well worthy of their place, and a faster 
and more interesting game has seldom 
been seen at Queen’s. C. S. Ball was 
quite brilliant at centre. He lacks, of 
course, G. O. Smith’s fizesse and supreme 
tact in making openings but he has a 
tremendous turn of speed, is a most astute 
dribbler, and invariably goes straight 
ahead. With a more extended experience 
against first-class teams and an improve- 
ment in the art of shooting he may prove 
a worthy successor to G. O. Smith. At 
half-back Lowe was ubiquitous and ener- 
getic, and the same may be said of Norris, 
an old Carthusian who came into the 
team vice C. B. Fry. But the best forward 
on the field was B. O. Corbett, whose pace 
and cleverness time after time completely 
outwitted the Portsmouth defence. All 
round the Corinthians played with the 
most refreshing dash, and had Ball and 
Evans kept their heads with an open goal 
in front of them Portsmouth would not 
have escaped with a draw. 


The Shadow of a Great Player.— 
M. H. Stanbrough was so unfairly and 
mercilessly .barracked by the crowd on 
the previous Saturday that one is loth 
to allude to his shortcomings against 
Portsmouth. Football, however, notwith- 
standing some notable exceptions, is not a 
game for those of riper years, and it is not 
given to everyone to be a Goodall or a 
Wreford-Brown. Stanbrough has done yeo- 
man service for the Corinthians in past years, 
but he has manifestly lost the mobility and 
skill necessary for first-class football. To me 
there is no more melancholy sight than the 
ghost of a fine player, and Stanbrough would 
be well advised in accepting the inevitable. 


C. B. Fry’s New Réle.—I had not the 
good fortune to see C. B. Fry in his new 7é6le 
of centre-forward for Southampton v. Read- 
ing and the newspaper accounts of his play 
were conflicting. It would not in the least 
surprise me if Mr, Fry were to develop into 
a great centre. Centre-forward is a position 
which above all requires brains, or in which, 
at any rate, a trained intelligence especially 
tells. The reason commonly assigned for the 
dearth of great centre-forwards in the profes- 
sional ranks is that a player whose living 
depends on his keeping fit and well naturally 
avoids a position where injuries are thickest 
owing to the insistent attentions of the centre- 
half and both backs. It would be nearer the 
truth, I fancy, to say that the professional 
fails at centre-forward because he has~ not 
been taught to use his reasoning powers. 
C. B. Fry’s cricket is a triumph of skill plus 
intelligence. It was by patient observation 
and thought that he raised himself from the 
ruck of merely good batsmen to the select 
ranks of great batsmen, and I do not see 
why by the exercise of the same qualities he 
should not become a first-rate centre-forward. 


Sports, 


Suspended Players.—One of the most 
interested spectators at the Southampton v. 
Reading match was J. W. Robinson, the 
goalkeeper, who has been sentenced to a 
period of one month’s enforced leisure by the 
Football Association. One would not like to 


say that the sentence was in the least harsh, 


SOUTHAMPTON v. READING 


Mr. C. D. Rose, the well-known owner of Cyllene and other 
racehorses, retiring to the pavilion after kicking off 


but as a matter of fact Robinson’s offence 
was nota very serious one. In the course of 
a match between New Brompton and South- 
ampton a spectator indulged in some pointed 
chaff at the expense of the goalkeeper, who 
showed his displeasure by boxing the 
humorist’s ears. Much the same kind of 
thing happened in the final tie at the Crystal 
Palace last April, when one of the Sheffield 
players—Common, I think it was—squared 
up at one of 
the crowd who 
had been criti- 
cising ina very 
candid fashion. 
The referee in- 
sisted on Com- 
mon apologis- 
ing, and as the 
spectator was 
satisfied the 
matter did not 
go any further. 


Strenuous 
Football.—Ac- 
cording to the 
New York cor- 
respondent of 
the Daily Tele- 
graph football ; 
in this country is a ladylike pastime com- 
pared with the strenuous goal-getting in 
America. He says two deaths were recorded 
in one day’s papers and a score of acci- 
dents. On Saturday Princeton met Columbia 
and won. The victory, however, was dearly 
purchased, A player named Foulks came 
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and Pastimes. 


out of the game with three teeth missing ; 
another, Burke, had his collarbone so 
badly fractured that in all probability he 
would be unable to play again this season ; 
a third, Kafer, had his collarbone broken so 
seriously that further thoughts of football for 
him this year are out of the question. 


A New Departure.—I do not know 
whether the inclusion of C. S. Ball in the 
Corinthian team may be taken as a sign 
that henceforth others than public school 
boys are to be considered eligible for the 
famous amateur combination. In any case 
the new departure is a thoroughly healthy 
one. When the Corinthians were formed 
the rule restricting membership to public 
school boys had ample justification in the 
fact that the best amateur football in the 
country was mainly confined to old-boy 
teams. Since then, however, times have 
changed, and the circle of amateurs who 
play good football has been widened. If 
the Corinthians are to hold their position 
as the foremost amateur club in the 
country they can only do so by enlisting 
the services of the best players, always 
provided that they are genuine amateurs. 
Previous to this season I can only recollect 
three instances of the Corinthian member- 
ship being bestowed on players who had 
not been educated at some one or other 
of the public schools—R. Topham, J. H. 
Gettins, and E. Booker. 


The World of Billiards.—Mr. A. J. 
Browne, who made such a bold show 
in the amateur championship last week, 
has a delicacy of touch and a power of cue 
which if he can only find time and oppor- 
tunity for practice ought to bring him quite 
into the foremost rank. I saw him play 
some time ago in an inter-club match at 
Hampstead and was greatly struck with his 
easy grace and general knowledge of the 
game. The game was a short one, 250 up, 
but Mr. Browne made three breaks of over 
fifty, two of over thirty, and had an average 
of about twenty. 


SOUTHAMPTON 


Passing the ball through his legs 


A Suggested Improvement.—The Ama- 
teur Billiard Championship year after year 
fails to attract the best players in the country, 
and till its conditions are radically altered it 
is likely that this unsatisfactory state of things 
will continue. It is a delicate subject to touch 
upon, but the impression that the amateurism 
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of many of the competitors ‘is not altogether 
above suspicion year after year keeps many 
promising billiard players from entering for 
the championship. It is an open secret that 
there are quite half-a-dozen amateurs in the 
country capable of giving considerable odds to 


E. J. VIVYAN 


Captain of Devonport Albion 


any of the winners during the last four or five 
years who cannot be induced to take part in 
the contest for the championship. Personally 
I am strongly of opinion that the rules ought 
so to be framed that nobody who in the most 
indirect fashion makes a profit from his 
billiard-room should be eligible for the cham- 
pionship. Nor in other respects is the line 
between amateurs and professionals drawn 
rigidly enough. W. D. Courtenay, who won 
the championship a few years ago, joined the 
ranks of the professionals shortly afterwards, 
and rightly or wrongly there is a firmly-rooted 
belief among the better class of amateurs that 
on many an occasion the matches for the 
am iteur championship have been practically 
a markers’ tournament. 


West Country Football.—The 
rapid development of Rugger foot- 
ball in the west of England, notably 
in Devonshire, reached its culminat- 
ing point for Devonians when they 
won the county championship played 
under the auspices of the Rugby 
Union two weeks ago. Though 
last season they failed to maintain 
the brilliant form of 1900 in inter- 
county matches they effectually 
proved their capacity as an all- 
round combination by the ease with 
which they defeated the Rest of 
England at Exeter at the begin- 
ning of the present year. How 
much of Devon’s success -during 
the last few years is due to the 
assistance it has received from the 
Devonport Albion Club a glance at 
the names of the players it has 
furnished to the county teams will 
show. This year the Albion, as it 
is familiarly known in the west, is 
going as strong as ever at the 
present ; it shared for some time with 
Newport, Swansea, and Leicester 
the distinction of being the only 
first-class Rugby club with an un- 


beaten record. While reliable in defence 


the Albion team is particularly dangerous 


in attack. Ofthe players behind the scrum 
E. J. Vivyan and Stanley Hurrell are fitting 
types. The former, who captains the side, 
played for England against Wales at Cardiff in 
January of last year. He is a centre three- 
quarter of many parts and is the most prolific 
scorer the Albion has ever had. Hurrell, the 
Albion’s ‘stand-off” half, is a year younger 
than his captain. He is a capital hand at 
making openings from the first pass from the 
scrum and is yet to be seen at his best. 
Both Vivyan and Hurrell entered the dock- 
yard at Devonport at the age of fourteen and 
have been there ever since. 


An Embarrassment of Wealth.—-It is 
seldom that a club is so overburdened with 
first-class three-quarters that it cannot find 
room for two international players. Thisis the 
case withthe Welsh champions, Swansea, who 
can afford to dispense with George Davies, 
an ,international centre, and A. E. Freear, 
the famous Irishman. In both cases it is my 
opinion that the club’s policy is a wrong one, 
and with Llanelly sighing for the assistance of 
the first-named and the latter quite unsettled 
there is a certainty of both players being 
found regularly assisting one or other of the 
Welsh clubs. 


A Resuscitated Player.—The successful 
reappearance of the great three-quarter, T. W. 
Pearson, is a remarkable instance of reten- 
tion of form. Capped against Ireland and 
England in 1891 he represented Wales on nine 
occasions, yet, strange to say, never figured in 
the three matches of the same ‘season. 
Though practically retired from the game for 
some years he is yet tempted to assist New- 
port in an emergency, and on both occasions 
that he has been out this season it was 
admitted that T. W. Pearson was the finest 
wing player on the field. 


Albert Ward’s Benefit.—Although £1,715 
is not a record in benefits yet Albert Ward 
may be considered distinctly lucky in receiv- 
ing that sum in such a wet season. Lock- 
wood’s benefit match was played in one of the 
dryest summers we have had for years, but 
the Surrey man had the bad luck to hit upon 


FOOTBALL PLAYERS AS SPECTATORS 


J. W. Robinson, the Southampton goalkeeper (the figure to the left 
with a flower in his buttonhole), who has been suspended for a month, 
was among the spectators in the Southampton v. Reading match 
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the three worst days of the season, and even 
with the advantage of a second match his 
benefit did not produce a third of the sum 
netted by Albert Ward from the Bank Holi- 
day match at Old Trafford. But the whole 
system of benefit matches is faulty in the 
extreme. A player who has served his county 
well ought not to be left to the mercy of the 
weather for provision for his oldage. Cannot 
F. S. Jackson, who inherits a taste for finance, 
make himself immortal by devising some 
satisfactory scheme for benefit matches ? 


STANLEY HURRELL 


One of Devonport Albion's brilliant half-backs 


The Two Leagues.—1 see that some crank 
has been worrying Mr. J. J. Bentley for an 
expression of opinion as to the respective 
merits of the Football League and the Southern 
League. Mr. Bentley admits that he is not 
quite so familiar with all the teams in the 
Southern League as he is with those of the 
older league, of which he is president. Most 
practical football players, however, will agree 
with his estimate of the comparative strength 
of the two combinations. According to Mr. 
Bentley there is little or nothing 
to choose between the first four 
clubs on either side, and Ports- 
mouth, Southampton, Tottenham, 
and Reading could probably at least 
hold their own with the four leading 
clubs in the Football League. But 
after one leaves these four clubs the 
league shows its superiority—a 
superiority which increases the 
farther down one goes, and even 
poor Bolton Wanderers, who have 
not yet won a match, are probably 
tronger than the last club in the 
Southern League. 


A Proposed Match.—A North v. 
South match between teams picked 
from each of the leagues would be 
an excellent fixture from a sporting 
point of view, but I do not see how 
it would settle the point at issue. 
The play of a scratch team is always 
a matter of luck, and if the Football 
League were to beat the Southern 
League by, say, four goals to none or 
vice versa we should not be any 
nearer knowing whether Portsmouth 
was a better side than West Brom- 
wich Albion. 
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ABERGELDIE 


Abergeldie Castle, which is close by Balmoral, has belonged since 1484 to the Gordons, wh) are almost the oldest landowners in Aberdeenshire. 


CASTLE, WHICH THE KING LEASES FROM THE GORDONS 


The late 


Queen took the estate on lease for many years, and King Edward has just renewed the lease till 1922 (at £4,500 a year). The Royal Family have often 


lent the castle to their friends, and the Prince of Wales and his family have recently been staying there. 
reached on the north side only by a cradle bridge. 
be published by the New Spalding Club of Aberdeen 


It is a charming old house and used to be 


The Gordons have lived for many years at Eltham. An elaborate history of the family is about to 


Our Fifth Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from October 1. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of 43 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood, how- 
ever, that winners of first prizes in the previous 
competitions are handicapped one acrostic ; 
winners of two first prizes are disqualified 
from winning any prize in this competition ; 
winners of two second prizes are disqualified 
from winning a second or third prize in this 
competition, but can try for the first prize. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 

4. If two or more solvers ‘‘tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“ tied” solvers. 

5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than 
first post ox the second Monday following the 
date of issue, 2, answers to the seventh 
acrostic (dated November 12) must be delivered 
not later than first post on Monday, No- 
vember 24. 

6. Solutions should be signed by a pseu- 
donym of not more than twelve letters. 
“ Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 
name and address must also be sent in. All 
names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 


they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 


7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 4 
(Fifth Series) 


1. N U L L 
Pe db GINS ep Albeit 7k 
3. L U Cc K 
Pea dls OSS I IRE {Oy ahaa 


1. * Nil’’ or ‘Nihil'’ are accepted. 2. Isabella of 
Castile for a vow wore the same linen for so long that it 
assumed a light dun colour, since called Isabelle or 
Isabella. ‘‘Irene"’ is informed that the story is told of 
Isabella of Castile (1483) as well as her descendant. 

Correct answers have been received from—Antonio, 
Aar, Aboo, Admanor, Almeria, Abigail, Antoo, Amabelle, 
Aylwards, Aglu, Aspiring, Auntie, Abraham, Astwood, 
Atkins, Attmar, Aredane, Ashbury, Ave, Agnon, Amherst, 
Astar, Alstrumeria, Aenea, Afric, Afflo, Abou, Ayacanora, 
Amenartas, Alex, Abul, Arshan, Addled, Aston, Astrachan, 
Aat, Abbess, Aaronsrod, Adam, Amsi, Abracadabra, 
Bosso, Burman, Bishke, Bonze, Beaconsfield, Bibury, 
Bones, Barum, Buddo, Billum, Bedrock, Bumble, 
Baccarat, Biftek, Balgolf, Bonaccord, Boveen, Bentrovato, 
Bijli, Booboo, Bigwood, Bairnie, Bosmere, Boonga, Blota, 
Beagle, Bunooney, Babu, Beefers, Barnby, Blackie, 
Berth, Burfran, Bonito, Braemar, Bruno, Bogey, Barney, 
Bydand, Blacktag, Codling, Chums, Cheers, Cudwall, 
Candid, Cheshire-cat, Cynica, Cutwater, Cornuto, Coffi, 


Double Acrostic No. 7 
(Fifth Series) 


Vice-king of Hindustan on New Year's Day 
Receives the native princes in array. 


. Lancastrian lord, who in the Roses’ days 
Despatched young Rutland—not a thing to praise. 
. The first and second vowels of a town 
Which as Rhodesia’s capital is known. 
Fear spreads around 
Selous has often heard the sound. 


. Hark to the lion’s voice ! 


The veldt. 
. Old man in a tree was stung by a bee, 

And he said, ‘‘ It said this reversed to me."’ 
. This little lady had she been a boy 

Would be the Russian Czardom's hope and joy. 


. Near Danube's source I rise, and winding flow 
Round to the Rhine where Mannheim’s gables 
show. 


Chloe, Carinthia, Chinka, Calpe, Cuthbert, Chippie, 
Chitchat, Canadienne, Cass, Cetege, Chunar, Coomor, 
Charter-party, Coco, Cambria, Charley-boy, Cob, Dodo, 
Dodge, Dingo, Dugli, Darkie, Do-little, Dawker, Dodie, 
Dahlia, Daddy, Depot, Dawn, Dohumo, Droit, Donna, 
Devonia, Dobyn, Decem, Elyor, Ekward, Eblow, 
Ellhay, Eitnua, Edina, Evilo, Evergreen, Ellart, Eitak, 
Elma, Essendon, Eilia, Eureka, Ercles, Fortiter, 
Fallal, Flossie, Flutter, Figgs, Flosager, Florodora, 
Felpie, Florentia, Ferret, Fascombe, Fetlock, Fiddle, 
Golo, Golliwogg, Glevum, Gipsy, Gogo, Guernsey, 
Grappler, Guessaright, Gallagher, Grampian, Heckle, 
Halfoh, Harlowite, Haiya, Hastings, Hibernia, Heb, 
Haytor, Heath, Herminia, Hyenna, Hovite, Hakell, 
Hyffu, Hawkseye, Hastombe, Hopeful, Haxor, Herb, 
Isis, Ignota, Induna, Irene, Iolanthe, Intombi, Iffley, Ibby, 
Isag, Ivy, Jako, Jimson, Jackjill, Jiguel, Judy, Juliet, 
Jap, Jinks, Japanese, Kinbuck, Kilton, Ko, Keb, 
Kingston, Kispig, Keys, Leslie, Lombardisme, Lavram, 


Leafrule, Lud, Lanrie, Locomobile, Lorelei, Loftus, 
Lucifer, Libys, Lav, Lambro, Micat, Motor-car, Mithrick, 
Matush, Monachus, Magunota, Mazzer, Mascotte, 
Marand, Minorca, Major, Maxo, Margot, Misbith, 


Mourino, Madcap, Morna, Maraquita, Minerva, Mummer, 
Moonface, Manxman, Marston, Max, Macphee, Nut- 
combe, Navan, Nedals, Nick, Norvic, Normanhaugh, 
Nibs, Novara, Natas, Nimble, Novice, Oh-girls, Out- 
sider, Oubit, Ovinus, Oldcleeve, Ouard, Odnil, Owen, 
Ooloo, Piebald, Paddy, Pakon, Piffle, Penetrator, 
Persevere, Petrol, Pongkyle, Primrose, Phunga, Pollux, 
Pippip, Polla, Pharaoh, Perhaps, Pingpong, Polyanthus, 
Porcupine, Paris, Querward, Quentin, Rip, Roma, Ryde, 
Redun, Res, Rita, Robin, Retsim, Rockaway, Ronin, 
Rajah, Rabbithutch, Reel, Rajabhong, Ranelagh, Ronsau, 
Snogrops, Sturford, Susie, Shaitan, Square, Solvo, 
Skedaddle, Scarlett, She, Sperans, Seamus, Shufflefeet, 
St. Casse, Stump, St. Quentin, St. Aubyn, St. Olds, 
Santer, Sirrom, Sec, Seagull, Stormcloud, Schvudze, 
Sweetbriar, Tina, Tyne, Triesto, Trifle, Tartar, Tinman, 
Tublin, Tortoise, The-flat, Themis, Tribulation, Trotti- 
wee, Tottie, Tinpot, Taffy, Tiddliwinks, Tamlane, Tucu- 
bar, Trebor, Tramp, Teloc, Tubbs, Topper, Toddles, 
Taran, Teggit, Telephone, Ternie, Trumbles, Tacho, 
Turbot, Truth, Tafwade, Toby, Teggit, Tingut, Timbrel, 
Teresa, Troubled, Twoees, Tinker, Tussock, Tarkar, 
Trinidad, Tiflis, Triumvirate, Toman, Taainga, Turco, 
Unclestout, Ulysses, Undine, Usher, Ubique, Ursa-minor, 
Valentine, Vixen, Vineleaves, Victor, Vulture, Verax, 
Veloci, Vigilo, Vupps, Wynnie, Washington, Winifred, 
Wontgo, Wyst, Westwater, Wishwell, Wouldwin, Wells- 
wood, Whatho, Warwick, Warrigal, Winks, Wascombe, 
Waherne, Wybith, Wax, Wyandotte, We-two, Wynell, 
Xenophon, Yarli, Yatso, Yoh, Yardes, Yevrah, Yahoo, 
Yarker, Yedward, Yoko, Yelfolah, Yurgood, Yellow, 
Yurry, Ydob, Yunto, Yadillah, Yaddo, Zemzem, Zadkiel, 
Zazel, Zamiel, Zeta, Zero, Zoippus, Zuan, Zingari. 


The Acrostic Editor regrets that the answers to No. 2 
sent by ‘‘ Abracadabra,”’ ‘‘ Decem,"’ ‘‘ Booboo,"' ‘ Owen,” 
“ Magunota,"’ ‘ Lucifer,”’ ‘‘ Kinbuck,’’ ‘ Bosso,'' ‘ En- 
igma,’’ and some others arrived one or two days late. 
Sunday posts are very unreliable, The Acrostic Editor 
regrets that the proposals of ‘‘ Themis," ‘‘ Tinlinn,’' and 
“Dawker "' are quite inadmissible, 
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THE INDISCRETIONS OF LADY CYNTHIA 


THAT TERRIBLE KAVANNAGH BOY! 


he B" he is rather fascinating, isn’t he?” 
Lady Cynthia suggested critically. 

The Dowager groaned. “It’s simply 
heartbreaking,’ she cried. ‘‘There’s my 
lovely Lutetia. Clatterbrook likes her. The 
Duke approves. Hetoldmeso. Everything 
practically arranged. And then—this terrible 
Mr. Kavannagh.” 

“ This terrible Mr. Kavannagh !” echoed 
Lady Cynthia with fitting solemnity. She 
had only joined the house party that after- 
noon, but she knew Jack Kavannagh of old. 

The Dowager did not see that laughter 
lay in ambush behind a tightened lip. But 
Cynthia was newly-wed and on the side of 
the matchmakers. She arranged at least 
two engagements a week to amuse Dick. 
They came to nothing, and Dick was more 
amused still. Lutetia and that Kavannagh 
boy ! Impossible! Yet she’d do something 
for that Kavannagh boy. She liked him ! 
He was so—so irresistible ! 

But the Dowager was petulantly protesting 
in a reedy voice. ‘I can’t imagine why he is 
here. A poor Irishman, and worse—a barris- 
ter. Why did Lady Glendennis ask him ? 
Such people always make trouble !” 

‘Why not take Lutetia away?” asked 
Cynthia coyly, looking up stealthily from 
u:der her eyelashes to judge the effect. She 
thought of a wobbling old hen running off 
with a chicken—and flight from the Kavan- 


nagh boy. Delightful ! 
“ But Clatterbrook comes on Tuesday.” 
“ And he is now—— ?” 


“ Grouse !” groaned the Dowager tragi- 
cally. 

‘* Something must be done,” said Cynthia 
rising sadly ; “ flirtations are disgraceful.” 

“But this might be worse,” the Dowager 
gasped, clinging pathetically to Cynthia’s 
shoulder. 

Lady Cynthia paused, looking inexpres- 
sibly shocked. 

“Then it would be 
oracularly. 

Dick Leveson chanced to meet his wife as 
she was going down before dinner. 

“ What—can that be Mr. Leveson ? ” cried 
she with a delightful show of pleased wonder, 
turning a brilliant face towards him. 

Dick laughed merrily. “None of your 
games, Cynthie,” he chuckled, and then he 
broke past the hand which she thought she 
was witty in holding out for him and kissed 
her. 

“T think you'll have a good time here,” he 
said pleasantly as they sat for a few minutes 
inarecess. ‘‘Glendennis has got together a 
likely team — young Kavannagh amongst 
them, I hear.” 

“And who may that gentleman be ?” she 
asked with big wondering eyes in the most 
innocent way imaginable. 

D.ck shook his head. ‘‘ You really are a 
shocking fraud, Cynthie. I hear Master Jack 
has already smashed up a statue with his tea- 
tray business, and——” 

“ Upset the dowager’s designs on Clatter- 
brook,” chimed in Cynthia. 

Dick whistled. ‘ You mean for that girl 
of hers—oh, Master Jack, what a——” 


worse,” she said 


“ Hush !” said Cynthia. 

There came a rustling. Just above them 
at the head of the flight of stairs there was a 
fine mirror. Lady Glendennis collected old 
mirrors and dotted thein about like pictures. 
The girl who “rustled” stopped before it. 
She busied her hands with finishing touches. 
She struck attitudes and smiled at herself. 
Then she arched her right arm over her head 
and rearranged some blossoms. 

“Jack likes white roses !” she murmured. 

Then she came down. 

Cynthia had switched off the light in her 
corner and the two were unseen. Lutetia’s 
lips were parted with a smile. 

Dick caught hold of Cynthia’s hand, “I 
like that,” he said. 

“Hush !” said Cynthia once more. 

A tripping and a shuffling and the 
humming of a fas de guatre brought the 
Kavannagh to the top of the stairs and the 
mirror. To himself he bowed gracefully. 
Then he tilted his head and threw up a finger. 
“Mi Jud,” he began, “I appear for the Lady 
Lutetia——ahem ” ; then he smiled and shook 
his head. ‘ You’re a sad dog, Jack,” he said. 
Then he rearranged his buttonhole, gave a 
couple of jerks to his white waistcoat, put on 
his cabinet-minister expression, and gravely 
came downstairs. 

When he was on the last step Cynthia 
switched on the light. 

“ Hullo,” he said. 

“ Hullo,” said Cynthia. 

“ This is rather a good spot, Jack,” chuckled 
Dick. ‘It commands a fine view, you 
know.” 

The youth turned round very calmly and 
looked back up the way he had come. 


‘Why, so it does, to be sure,’ said he 
deliberately. 
Dick gazed into the broad face and 


twinkling eyes. ‘“You’re a cool one, Jack. 
A buttonhole, too. ” 

“Oh, Jack likes 
Cynthia sweetly. 

At dinner Jack sat opposite Lady Cynthia, 
and Lutetia, who had to console herself with a 
great traveller who had become famous 
because he had not been eaten by cannibals 
somewhere or another began to wish that he 
had been. Jack had only once smiled down 
her way, and as for Lady Cynthia, Lutetia 
really wondered what it was that she had 
ever—ever seen in her to like. 

In the drawing-room before the men came 
back the girl made a point of talking to 
Topsy Glendennis, whom she hated, all of 
which Cynthia quietly noted with satisfaction. 
A thrilling idea which had just come to her 
wreathed her face with smiles. It was daring 
and devil-may-care. Excellent for Lutetia 
and Clatterbrook. Yes, she would watch her 
chance with the Kavannagh and set it afoot. 
Lutetia should have her lesson in loyalty for 
Clatterbrook’s sake. Cynthia would run 
risks for that. What matter ? 

The excitement of a new arrival in the 
shape of Archie was a great relief to Lutetia, 
although Archie was Cynthia’s schoolboy 
brother and came on the scene with a certain 
loss of prestige, as everyone said that it was 


white roses,” said 
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silly of him to miss his connection at the 
junction and come on bya goods train in a 
horse box. 

When the men came in things were no 
better. Jack behaved disgracefully. He was 
simply inseparable from Lady Cynthia. He 
started games and played them with her. 
Everyone laughed, Dick Leveson most of all. 
Lutetia was surprised at Dick. By way of a 
counter-move she talked to Archie about his 
horse box. 

Meanwhile Cynthia went off with Jack on 
to the verandah. A few minutes raillery led 
up to things and her great notion. “‘ You men 
are too cautious, Jack,” she said petulantly. 
The Kavannagh protested passionately. 
“Well, perhaps,” murmured she as though 
weighing chances, “ perhaps your Irish blood 
may save you! [’Jl test you. I'll write a 
letter to you ; you—one tome. My maid shall 
be postman in the morning. We'll see who 
dare be the most indiscreet.” 

The next morning Lutetia had better luck. 
The nimble Jack had breakfasted before her 
and gone out, but she stalked him in the 
gardens and got up with him amongst the 
yews. She had meant to reproach him a 
little, but on turning a corner she had sud- 
denly come face to face with him, and his 
particularly calm “‘hullo ” upset her plans. 

“* Morning, Jack,” she said. 

Jack took her hand—and kept hold of it ! 

Jack had some pretty ideas that morning 
and presented her with them. She supposed 
she did look rather nice. Jack told her that 
her eyes glistened like violets when the sun 
follows rain, and as he had gazed right into 
their depths to make quite sure before he had 
said it she supposed it must be so. 

In the arbour Jack said ever so many 
more nice things and kissed her. 

“Oh, Jack!” she had said, but she did 
not get up nor did she turn her face away. 

And then the dreadful Lady Cynthia had 
come with Lady Glendennis’s ridiculous 
sleeve dog. 

“ Hullo !” Jack had cried. 

And Cynthia had laughed. ‘“ You’re the 
most faithless boy I’ve ever met,” she had 
said. 

Lutetia had tried to look dignified but had 
failed. 

Then Cynthia came right up to them. 

“Good morning, Lutie,” she cried gaily, 
and the girl had to go up and kiss Cynthia 
though her cheeks were burning. 

And Jack actually laughed and said, “ Is 
it my turn ?” 

Taking the day as a whole Kavannagh 
honours were equally divided between Lutetia 
and Cynthia. This was Cynthia’s plan of 
campaign. The dowager, too, was grateful. 
Sheeven clasped Cynthia’s hand and suggested 
her paying an early visit to the particularly 
frigid mausoleum which was the dowager’s 
home. Cynthia caught a quick breath but 
had the presence of mind to look pleased. 
She felt, though, that she was not working for 
an earthly reward. Nice creature ! 

Just before dinner it became general 
property that Clatterbrook was on his way 
and would arrive late that night. Lady 


THE TATLER 


Glendennis, who always tried to have her name 
connected with one great match a month (not 
being an ambitious dame), was pleased, and 
mewed over the dowager, and the dowager 
purred over Lutetia. Lady Cynthia mean- 
while started a terrific flirtation with Jack. 
Clatterbrook was so slow. She felt that she 
must help him. 

Lutetia saw her cage very near to her and 
didn’t like it. She pictured herself in a little 
brougham with Clatterbrook. She would 
soon be caged in a little house in Curzon 
Street again with Clatterbrook, and the 
wildest flight of giddiness would be a seat in 
a little motor with Clatterbrook—occasionally. 
Oh dear, she must flap her wings first ! 
Cynthia, though, was sure that she believed 
in a strict “ bringing up.” Jack had similar 
notions. The two of them discussed them— 
and other things. 

As the hours sped on Lutetia’s desperation 
sought hope in more white roses. By degrees 
she became quite a rose garden, and when 
she strolled with a studied indifference and 
the sleeve dog in front of Jack and Cynthia, 
who were sitting out on the lawn, Jack 
sneezed. He said grimly that he was afraid 
that Lutetia was giving him hay fever. 

Cynthia looked shocked. “Lutetia is a 
nice obliging girl,” she said enthusiastically, 
“and should not be laughed at. She’s going 
to take the place of that great silver centre- 
piece on the dinner table to-night, and ’m 
sure she’ll look nice.” 

As this precious couple went in to dress 
for dinner they met Dick. 

“ Had a good time ?” he asked. Cynthia 
nodded. Then Dick said he was on the 
point of telegraphing for a black suit. Lutetia 
had passed him. She reminded him of 
funerals. 

A few minutes afterwards Cynthia had 
pity on Lutetia. The maid had played the 
postman, and Jack’s letter was admirable for 
the purpose. When Cynthia had gone Lutetia 
picked up a slip of paper from the floor. She 
was her mother’s daughter and she read it. 
“Cynthia, my beloved ; I love you, I love you. 
Meet me at ten amongst the yew trees.— 
JACK.” 

After dinner Jack and Cynthia 
amongst the yew trees. 

Everyone was wandering about outside 
that night. There was a harvest moon and 
the air was delightful. 

Clatterbrook was to arrive in an hour or 
so. Cynthia would take no risks. She liked 
to think that Lutetia would thank her one 
day. 

She looked at Jack. He was half sitting, 
half lying in a tent chair and very near to her. 
He was smoking a cigarette. His eyes were 
twinkling. Cynthia knew that he had some- 
thing diabolical passing through his mind. 

“ You’re an awful scamp, Jack, you know,” 
she said admiringly. 

“Well,” said Jack coolly as if awaiting 
some thrilling indictment. 

“Do you make love to everyone? ” 

“No” (very resolutely). 

Cynthia was relieved. She had hopes of 
Jack. She thought she should get him 
married, and she said so. 

At this Jack’s face became transfigured 
with audacity. He bent right forward and 
looked Cynthia straight in the eyes. ‘ Do 
you know I almost think I’d have married 
you if Dick hadn’t,” he said. 

Cynthia laughed richly. She was pleased. 
Lutetia had passed—a white figure through 
the shadows. The very moment, too! Her 


were 


laugh was for Lutetia—and Clatterbrook when 
he came. 

She turned on Jack. 
Lutetia, I suppose ? ” 

Jack nodded wearily. 
like her up to a point.” 

“Me also —once. 
Cynthia. 

Dance music came floating to them round 
an angle of the house, The Glendennis girl 
was having a fling on the piano. The dis- 
tance hid things. 

They were on their feet in an instant 
tripping down to the lawn. They had their 
corner to themselves and startled the bats. 
The birds whom they disturbed in the yew 
hedges around them saw them, you may be 
sure, and twittered to one another about 
fairies. All well-educated birds are told about 
fairies and the droll games they played Anno 
Domini—B.-P. This chronology does not 
refer to ‘‘ Mafeking” but to the years 
Before Popguns, for then bird history, as 
you well know, began. I would give you 
the exact date, but I never remember such 
things. 

Waltzing on a lawn is rather trying, and 
when the lancers came some of the plants in 
the beds around were not the only things that 
lost their figures. It was, however, the start- 
ing of a rival demonstration-—perhaps a 
hundred yards away—that induced Cynthia 
to return to the arbour, — 

“ We'll let Lutie and Archie dance through 
the whole world,” she panted magnanimously. 
Then slyly, “ With Clatterbrook at their 
heels.” 

Jack laughed.. “Do you know Archie’s 
afraid of the girl?” he said. 

“Yes, but then we’re a demure family,” 
Cynthia replied archly as she settled herself 
down in her chair and arranged her dress. 

“ Jack, have you ever proposed to a girl ?” 
she asked suddenly. 

Jack promptly lied, and said he hadn’t. 

“T think you’d do it very badly,” said 
Cynthia provokingly. 

“’m sure I’d do it very well,” Jack replied, 
drawing his chair nearer. ‘I nearly tried it 
once. Itwas a great success until the mamma 
came from underneath a palm tree.” 

Cynthia laughed. “Try it now—for fun,” 
she said. 

Jack shook his head. He really meant to 
do it—but not to order. He would lead up to 
it casually. He was artistic. 

‘This is the way I should begin,” he said 
taking her hand. 

“Ves, Jack ”—this daringly. 

“Ts really a very pretty hand,” said Jack 
rapturously, and he held it up by the wrist and 
gazed into its arched palm and talked about 
lilies. 

Lady Cynthia put a finger to her lips. 

“Don’t you wish you were grown up?” 
Lutetia was saying only a few yards away— 
evidently not meaning to be heard, poor girl. 

“ Why ?” asked Archie awkwardly. 

‘Well, you see,” the nice Lutetia continued 
brazenly, ‘‘if you were you would be able to 
kiss me. It would be improper, you know, for 
a gentleman to walk with a lady on a lawn at 
night without doing so.” 

They went on a few paces and Archie, who 
was probably summoning up his courage, was 
just heard to say in a wavering voice, “I 
don’t mind if I do, Lutie.” 

That lady, however, offered no immediate 
facilities. Instead she turned, and when well 
in line with the arbour bent her head. 

“ Now !” she said. 


“You made love to 
“ She’s nice. Ido 


Up to a point,” said 
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There was a hazy picture of confusion. 

Then more loudly, “Oh, Archie, you 
shouldn’t. Why do all the men want to kiss 
mieyras 

But Archie spoilt everything. Perhaps he 
resented the treachery. 

“Rats !” he cried. 
to kiss you, Lutie ?” 

Then Lutetia’s white figure disappeared 
quickly into the haze. 

«That girl would be a handful for Clatter- 
brook,” said Cynthia sadly after she had had 
her laugh. 

Jack chuckled as he still held her hand. 

Then he bent over a little nearer to her 
and said that he always had loved grey eyes. 

The particular orbits twinkled. 

Hair, he thought, should be very, very soft, 
and—yes, he knew it would beso. His fingers 
were just touching her tresses in the lightest 
way in the world as he spoke. 

There was a look of such befitting reve- 
rence on that face of his that was so very near 
to her that she herself became breathless and 
intense. ‘ You're getting on, Jack,” she said 
encouragingly. 

But Jack was murmuring about red roses 
—lips and red roses—and pretended not to 
hear. 

They were both of them too much wrapped 
upin one another to notice a figure—more ample 
than Lutetia’s, darker, more grim, Nor did 
they hear (they were not meant to) a few 
minutes later the reedy voice of the Dowager 
piping to Dick, whom with some difficulty that 
lady had got in tow, the story of some stack 
fire. Yes, the Dowager was sure it was a 
stack fire, and she would kindly lead Dick at 
once to the place where alone it could be 
seen. When she had got the good fellow 
into position she gave a little shriek. It was 
well arranged, and the way she clutched hold 
of Dick’s arm was also excellently thought out. 

Dick followed her scornful finger and 
laughed. 

“We're not wanted here, I think,” he 
cried. 

“TY think you're very much wanted, 
Richard Leveson,” gasped the Dowager. 

“ Hullo, Dickie |!” chuckled Cynthia. 

“Hullo!” cried Jack. 

“Its all right. I’m going to clear out,” 
said Dick good-naturedly. 

“No, no; come to me!” begged Lady 
Cynthia. ‘Mr. Kavannagh will escort 
Lady Voselly back.” 

Jack looked as if he’d been suddenly called 
upon in the Appeal Court before he’d even 
looked at his brief. Lady Voselly was already, 
however, half-way across the lawn. She had 
shot up quite twelve inches in the last two 
minutes. 

Jack was saved. 

“ Give me a Cigarette, Jackie,” said Dick, 
“and make yourself comfortable on that 
flower pot.” 

Then he turned to his wife. ‘ That’s all 
the gratitude you get, little woman, for saving 
Lutetia.” 

Cynthia made a gesture of despair. 

“For saving Lutetia!” Jack was begin- 
ning to realise things. 

“And for having married a delightful 
husband,” she cried as she caught hold of 
his brown hand. And as she stroked it and 
fondled it she said thoughtfully, ‘‘ You dear 
old silly, what a mercy it is that you don’t 
know what jealousy is. As for that boy, 
there,” looking brilliantly towards Jack, ‘he’s 
simply incorrigible.” 

And Dick chuckled again. 


“Didn’t you tell me 
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THE BANDS 


THE TATLER 


OF THE BRIGADE OF GUARDS. 


Laugier) 
THE GRENADIER GUARDS 


Mr. Albert Williams, Mus.Bac. 


Miltary music has for the citizen of every 

nation an unfailing charm that fami- 
liarity never lessens. In London, which is 
perhaps better served by its garrison bands 
‘than any other capital in the world, the seven 
regiments of the Household Brigade provide 
seven superb military orchestras that have 
won for the service a picturesque place in 
the every-day life of London and a firm hold 
-on the goodwill of its citizens. 

The bands of the Foot Guards—four in 
number, namely, the Grenadier, the Cold- 
stream, the Scots, and the Irish Guards—are 
each stronger in numbers than are those of 
the cavalry bands known as the Ist Life 
Guards, 2nd Life Guards, and Royal Horse 
Guards (Blue). The Grenadier, Coldstream, 
and Scots have sixty-six instrumentalists on 
the establishment of their respective bands, 
the Irish Guards have forty-four, and from 
thirty to thirty-five is about the strength of 
each of the three cavalry bands. The head- 
quarters of the bands of Foot Guards, which 
used to be at the Horse Guards, have been 
removed to Buckingham Gate, and those of 
the Life Guards and the Royal Horse Guards 
are to be found with the regiments where 
-stationed—at the Albany Barracks, Regent’s 
Park, at Knightsbridge, or Windsor. 

Of the seven bands of the Household 
Brigade those of the Grenadier, the Cold- 
“stream, and the Scots are heard more often 
in public than the others, but engagements for 
-all of them are always accepted in the same 
way, namely, that they must be subject to the 
exigencies of the service. The public are prone 
‘to overlook the fact that the bands of the Foot 


THE COLDSTREAM GUARDS 
Mr. J. Mackenzie Rogan 


Guards have in their turn many duties of a 
State nature to perform, amongst which are 
the daily mounting of the King’s Guard at 
St. James’s Palace and at Windsor when the 
King is in residence. They have also to 
attend all the Court functions. 


Elliott & Fry 
THE SCOTS GUARDS (Mr. F. W. Wood) 


Whenever the brigade of Foot Guards’ 
bands are massed the senior bandmaster in 
the brigade, Mr. J. Mackenzie Rogan, band- 
master of the Coldstream, is responsible for 
the musical arrangements. His regiment 
founded their band in the year 1773, which 
must make its history at least as old as that of 
the band of any regiment in the brigade. The 
establishment under Mr. Rogan includes 
sixty-six instruments, divided into thirty-two 


THE IRISH GUARDS 
Mr. C. H. Hassell 


wood-wind, thirty brass, and four percussion. 
The establishments of the Grenadier and 
Scots are of the same strength, and the classi- 
fication of instruments much the same as in 
the case of the Coldstream. Previous to 1815 
the music for the Scots Guards was provided 
by civilians, but after Waterloo their military 
band was formed. 

Each battalion of Foot Guards has a band 
of fifes and drums, and the Coldstream and 
Scots have also small string bands who cor- 
stantly attend public and private receptions, 
dinners, and dances. These latter are much 
in request at the Mansion House entertain- 
ments and those of the City companies. Con- 
trary to the opinion that generally prevails, 
foreigners do not hold a considerable place in 
the Guards’ bands ; in fact, at present there 
are no foreigners employed in any of them. 
Very likely the idea arose because the men are, 
unlike others in the service, permitted to live 
outside the barracks. 

The seven bandmasters of the Household 
Brigade are :— 


1st Life Guards - 
2nd Life Guards - 
Royal Horse Guards 


- Mr. Joel Englefield 
Grenadier Guards - 


Mr. C. Hall. 

Lieutenant Charles Godfrey 
Mr. Albert Williams 

Mr. } Mackenzie Rogan 
Mr. F. W. Wood 

Mr. C. H. Hassell. 


Coldstream Guards 

Scots Guards - 

Irish Guards - 

These bands have never accompanied the 
Guards on campaign, but in 1815, imme- 
diately after Waterloo, that of the Coldstream 
was ordered to Paris and remained there 
during six months of that city’s occupation by 
the allied armies. Since then the band of 
the Grenadiers has been to the United States 
to play at the Boston exhibition. 


THE 1ST LIFE GUARDS 
Mr, J. Engletield 


THE 2ND LIFE GUARDS 
Mr. C. Hall 
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Elliott & Fry 
THE ROYAL HORSE GUARDS 


Lieutenant Charles Godfrey 


ial JE AUILIEID Ice 


Temporal Power. — Francois | Villon’s 
sudden leap into a condition of regal state, his 
week of delirious power and importance, and 
his drop from the dizzy heights at the close of 
it reminds one not a little of the life of a Jady 


mayoress. For one year she is the first lady 
in London, queening it at every civic function 
and surrounded by a hedge of pompous cere- 
mony and historic etiquette—twelve glitter- 
ing arduous months which, whether she 
may enjoy them or the reverse, must at least 
give hera taste of power which carries its com- 
pensation with it. When at the close of them 
she retires into private life, je me demande— 
as our neighbours on the other side of the 
Channel would say — whether 
private life is not a little bit flat, 
and peace and quiet a_ trifle 
depressing. 

Regal Gowns.—I had a peep 
only the other day at the wonder- 
ful gown designed for Lady 
Samuel by a great West-end firm 
for the occasion of the inaugural 
banquet. It was of rich ivory 
velours sabré with a raised floral 
design in the softest 
shades of pink and 
green, The same 
tones were repeated 
in the chiffon panels 
at the back and 
front, and there was 
a trimming of beau- 
tiful Alengon lace and 
bunches of black tulle 
caught with paste 
ornaments on the 
bodice and skirt. 
The train was of rose- 
pink velvet lined with 
soft white satin, with 
ruching and bows of 
black tulle and clus- 
ters of feathers. The 
gowns for the maids 
of honour, which were 
equally charming in 
their way, were 
carried out in ivory 
pin-spotted chiffon 
over soft white satin, 
the bolero bodices 
being appligué with 
lace and _ outlined 
with a pretty ribbon design suggestive of 
Greek trimming. The skirts were adorned 
with frills and trimmed with applications of 
lace to match, the gowns being supplemented 
with soft pink tulle sashes and lovely garni- 
tures of roses and white heather with the 
ubiquitous velvet foliage. For the child 
attendants there were dear little frocks of the 
same material, with 0é4é bodices trimmed 
with lace and insertion, pink tulle sashes and 
rose chaplets, the uniformity of colour in all 
the dresses suggesting a very charming and 
distinctive feature. 


Pa 


o> 


Fashionable Fabrics.x—And speaking of 
floral garnitures carries me back to the all- 
important subject of evening wear, a subject 
which must needs crop up again and again 
like a clown in a circus, and of which I am 
reminded on every occasion on which I take 
up my pen in the cause of fashion. Asa 
matter of fact, it is the winter topic far excel- 
lence, and with Christmas festivities in view 
it naturally acquires added weight and im- 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FANCY DRESSES 


Lady Sneerwell—Of brocade trimmed with lace, ribbon, and clusters of flowers. 
Siddons (after Gainsborough)—Blue silk gown with black stripe, shoulder kerchief of white silk 
muslin, and silk scarf trimmed with fur, large fur muff, and black picture hat 


portance. After an examination of the new 
fabrics and veilings I am very much inclined 
to preach a wise and discreet economy to 
those of my sex who are inclined to dispose 
wholesale of last winter’s wear. Nowadays 
when there are such beautiful materials to 
be procured it is quite possible to metamor- 
phose an old foundation so completely that 
it is practically what the children call “as 
good as new.” There is a distinct “ feeling ” 
for light nets worked over in mother-o’-pearl 
sequins, and very lovely they are, the opales- 
cent hues of the pearl showing up in the most 
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effective manner by night. Sometimes they 
are massed into a thick raised design of either 
flowers or fruit--] am getting a wee bit tired 
of the grape pattern—-and sometimes they out- 
line the pattern of a delicate white Chantilly 
and are used in conjunction with minute 
“ pin-head” glass beads. Silver beads divid- 
ding the honours with macré sequins and a 
border all round the edge of the gown of lilies. 
on painted panne made a scheme that was 
lovely enough ‘to fill the soul of any 
woman with frivolous yearnings, while 
a beaded design in turquoise and 
crystal was another triumphant achieve- 
ment of the manufacturer’s or em- 
broideress’s skill, and eau de nil and 
gold-beaded effects were equally good. 


More about Evening Wear.— 
Then, of course, there is really nothing 
more strictly up to date than the- 
designs on net or crépe de chine in 
tissue raised and 
“bunched ” into the similitude of grapes 
and cherries, roses or lilies, as the 
case may be, the gown itself being 
spangled with silver or gold sequins 
to correspond. I have seen some 
») lovely fabrics treated similarly and the- 
» prices were by no means exorbitant. 
But then—I hardly dare say it lest I 
be greeted with a perfect storm of 
contradiction from my fellow women— 
evening fabrics seem to me this year 
quite cheap in consideration of the vast 
amount of skill and 
patient labour that is. 
put into them and 
the real brilliancy of 
the ideas portrayed 
therein. Of course, 
there are quantities 
of black fabrics this. 
season, as for instance- 
nets and black Chan- 
tN tilly robes with mag- 

t nificent raised velvet 

designs, a combina- 
4 tion which is “bad 
~ to beat” and only 
requires some bold 
touch of colour to- 
make them perfection 
personified. A great 
corsage wreath of 
ruby-red roses would 
answer the purpose very well with long trails 
of thorny stem, supplemented with pinky- 
brown half-opened leaves and sparkling here 
and there with dewdrops which look like 
nature’s own. 


Mrs. Sarah 


Holly Oh !—I saw a gown the other day 
which I was informed was treated in the very 
newest style possible as regards dress acces- 
sories. Of the dress itself I do not remember 
very much in detail except that it was a dainty 
confection of accordion-pleated crépe de chine 
of the tint of old ivory with a “ three-decker ” 
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skirt, encrustations of lace, and an appligué of 
velvet flowers, and it had a long sash with 
fringed ends of the palest apricot shade. But 
on the bodice there was a large garniture of 
velvet holly leaves—nothing else—made up in 
bunches one above the other, tied with shaded 
moiré ribbons and shading from the palest, 
faintest primrose to an angry orange. They 
are quite a “feature” this year these holly 
garnitures, and in ultra-smart houses they 
can be procured in all colours, from white and 
black to red, even including pale blues and 
pinks. Bunches of velvet grapes with shaded 
vine leaves represent another important 
fashion and give one quite a Bac- 
chanalian appearance. What a lovely 
fancy dress one could evolve, too, out 
of wine-coloured veilings of tulle or 
chiffon over taffetas, with great bunches 
of purple or green velvet grapes on 
the corsage and skirt, and a chaplet 
of vine leaves on the hair. It has all 
the merit, too, of not being a particu- 
larly hackneyed idea, although when 
oneactually comes to think out a fancy 
dress one is invariably confronted by 
the distressing conviction that “there 
is nothing new under the sun.” 


Floral Schemes.—And although 
velvet foliage is to be seen on nearly 
everything, flowers for evening wear 
have not lost one whit of their popu- 
larity. If you have not yet come 
across the new zibeline flowers with 
their soft downy surface—a cross 
between panne and beaver—you have 
not seen the prettiest fancies of the 
season. Caught with the new zibeline 
ribbon and graduating from immense 
blooms to mere buds they are really 
beautiful and have a inost transforming 
effect on the oldest and shabbiest 
evening gown. Then quite a pretty 
and coquettish fancy regarding nearly 
all the corsage wreaths this season is 
that they are supplemented with a 
fringe of blossoms all round, like the 
tassels so much in vogue for our 
walking and reception gowns. With 
some flowers, notably the hyacinth, 
this is exceedingly effective, some of 
the wreaths being 
festooned over the 
arm, forming a 
kind of _ sleeve 
composed of 
several floral 
cihiaimisiy. he 
becoming nature 
of the little wreaths 
for the hair is 
clearly demon- 
strated by the fact 
that we are still 
clinging to them this year in spite of the efforts 
of Dame Fashion to substitute for them other 
dainty trifles, and the idea of the moment is 
to carry them out in the same flower or flowers 
as are worn on the gown. 


For Prince’s. — Two styles of garments 
which are entirely of modern creation, but 
which are nevertheless of the utmost import- 
ance from a modish point of view, are the 
motor and skating costumes. As regards the 
latter I allude, of course, to the costumes for 
Prince’s, not the serviceable coats and skirts 
in which we scour the frost-bound ponds and 


MY LADY’S MIRROR. 


canals in the country. A number of skaters 
content themselves when on th: ice with 
pretty silk blouses and slips with the supple- 
mentary addition of a long fur stole. In 
their case the question of toilette is determined 
by the cut of their skirts ; and what an all- 
important point this is. The yoked and 


pleated skirt is undoubtedly the prettiest of all 
On the best examples the 


for this occasion. 


WALKING COSTUME 


Of chestnut-coloured faced cloth trimmed with Roumanian embroidery and silk grelots 


pleats are stitched securely down to a few 
inches from the hem, when they spring out in 
fan-shaped godets which give a very graceful 
swing with the movements of the skater. Grey 
and chestnut are really the most popular 
colours for the purpose, and a fur toque always 
looks well on the ice although there is a 
great deal to be said for the picture hat with 
long knotted gauze ends brought loosely under 
the chin. 


“Some in Velvet Gowns.”—The vel- 
veteen skating costume is rapidly becoming 
popular. I saw a very smart example at 
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Prince’s a Sunday or two ago carried out in 
silver grey, the bodice made somewhat in the 
style of a Norfolk jacket, the neat yoked 
skirt being pleated from the hips. It was short, 
of course, but the shortest skating skirts are by 
no means the most graceful, and if people 
would only consider, it stands to reason that a 
walking length which just clears the ground 
is far more elegant when mounted on skates. 
than one which is of ankle length, as were 
several there. A skating gown which I saw 
the other day in course of construction was 
of marron-coloured velveteen edged round 
the bottom with graduated bands of sable and 
trimmed with sable tails. Beaver- 
coloured or reseda-green velvet is also: 
effective, although in the coming 
demand grey trimmed with chinchilla 
will probably be first favourite. As. 
regards the cloth gowns, particularly 
those of zibeline, a good deal of feather 
trimming is uscd on the skirts and 
looks exceedingly well, especially when 
introduced in the form of wide bands, 
but for ordinary walking gowns | 
should not recommend it. 


The Realm of the Chauffeuse.—I 
have said so much anent motor coats 
and motor attire in general that I feel 
meekly apologetic for digging up the 
subject again and starting afresh. But 
then how impossible it is to get away 
from it, and how countless are the fresh 
developments every day in the realm 
of the chauffeuse’s attire. A very 
exclusive sporting tailor in the West- 
end is making some wonderful coats 
in thick cream Castlebar hopsack, a 
coarse, roughly-woven material that is 
for all the world like a blanket in 
appearance. Several of these he is 
lining with scarlet beaver cloth, and 
the finish is a stand-up velvet collar. 
To say this is a complete success is 
to put it very mildly indeed, for any- 
thing smarter it would be difficult to 
find, the round silver or gold military 
buttons giving it just the necessary 
touch. It is warm and not heavy, 
though to a great many people the 
same thing with fur lining is consider- 
ably more practical, and it is most 
decidedly a fact that the lighter the 
colour of the coat the smarter the 
appearance of the chauffeuse. Light 
dust colours and greys are undoubtedly 
the best, and I was very much taken 
with a three-quarter beaver coat which 
I saw recently, and which besides being 
warm and cosy really hardly shows the 
dust at all no matter how thickly 
it may be powdered in the cvurse of a 
drive. As regards the leopard skin 
coats about which there has been so- 
much discussion I think if some of the 
scoffers had actually seen one they would 
hardly be so ready to condemn. With a dark 
fur collar they look wonderfully well. 
DELAMIRA. 


Paper patterns of any of the original 
designs appearing in “ My Ladys Mirror” 
can be supplied, but to special measure- 
ments only, at 1s. 64d. for coats, bodices, 
or skirts, and 3s. for complete costume. 
All orders must be prepaid before they can 
be executed, and should be addressed to 
“ Delamira.” 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


he Feld has been wondering why certain 
games rush into popularity and others, 

such as golf, have an existence of several 
centuries before they are thoroughly appre- 


of countless flourishing places all over the 
world which but for golf would never have 
existed or, at any rate, would have remained 
stagnant and obscure. 


A GROUP OF CLERICAL GOLFERS 


A golf match under the title of North v. South was played recently at Tooting between two teams 


composed of Nonconformist ministers. 


The names, reading from left to right, are: S. S. Starrit, B.A. 


(Presbyterian), J. H. Just (Congregational), Percy Alden, M.A. (Congregational—now of the ‘‘Echo”), 
A. N. Rowlands, M.A. (Congregational), A. B. Middleditch (Baptist), R. Baldwin Brindley (Congregational), 


‘WwW. M. Macphail, M.A. (Presbyterian), 


C. Silvester Horne, 


M.A. (Congregational), W. Williams 


(Congregational) 


ciated by the general public. The Gdode’s 


comment on this is as follows :— 

In a great many cases the solution is quite simple. 
A game becomes popular as soon as it reaches a certain 
state of efficiency and cheapness. The popularity of lawn 
tennis was assured from the moment Mrs. Heathcote 
invented the method of casing the balls, and the gutta- 
percha ball is the sole explanation of the coming of golf. 


We are afraid that the reason of golf’s popu- 
larity is not so simple as the G/ode thinks, or, 
at any rate, if it is simple that it has little to 
do with gutta-percha. The gutta-percha ball 
was introduced fifty-four years ago, and its 
price has always been ts., but golf’s rush 
into popularity began only about twelve 
years ago. If the G/ode’s theory be correct, 
therefore, it has taken civilised mankind, 
roughly, forty-two years to wake up to the 
beauties of the gutta-percha ball. 


t is a really surprising thing, however, that 
so excellent a game as golf—a game that 
can be played and enjoyed by all classes and 
all ages of the community at all seasons of 
the year—should have so long remained un- 
appreciated, The English fiction—sometimes 
heard even now—that golf is “an old man’s 
game” probably had as much to do with 
retarding its advance as anything else, and 
it was not until the amateur championship 
was started and young Englishmen like Mr. 
Horace Hutchinson and Mr. John Ball, jun., 
began to dispute chief honours with the Scots 
that English folk began to inquire into the 
merits of the game. 


Sites then golf has spread like a prairie fire, 

not only over Britain but over the Con- 
tinent, the United States, and the colonies, 
till now it may safely be said that the golf 
club is the centre and focus of the social life 


JAX great many golfers, ladies as well as 
gentlemen, made the journey to Sunning- 
dale on November 1 to see the finish of the 
big money match between Jack White and 
Tom Vardon. White, the local man, although 
he started one hole down as the result of the 
first half of the match at Sandwich, was 
favourite, and until a few holes from home 
appeared to have the match at his mercy, for 
the game was actually called 3 up and 7 to 
play in his favour. From that point, how- 
ever, Vardon rapidly overhauled him, and 
once collared he went 
to pieces and was 
defeated by 2 and 1. 


t was a very in- 
teresting struggle 

to watch as on the 
day’s play it was a 
contest between bril- 
liancy and _ steadiness. 
Although he started 
badly Vardon made 
far fewer mistakes 
than White, and he 
won most of his holes 
not by any exceptional 
play of his own but 
by profiting by the 
mistakes of his oppo- 


nent. It is significant 
of the future that 


both players used the 
rubber-cored ball and 
have apparently 
mastered all its pecu- 
liarities. The days of 
the gutty are numbered. 
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pN2 a course Sunningdale must take rank with 

the best of inland courses, and it is diffi- 
cult to think of any course, seaside or inland, 
that affords a more searching test of golf. 
The holes, even with the rubber-filled ball, are 
of great length, and are placed so as to give 
great variety for the approach stroke. But its 
most formidable characteristic is its narrow- 
ness. A tee stroke or long brassey, if it be not 
perfectly straight, is almost sure to land in the 
very rough heathery country which skirts the 
course on either side at every hole. Ona 
windy day there can be little doubt that 
Sunningdale is much too narrow for its length, 
but narrowness on a new course is a fault that 
soon cures itself; wear and tear soon make it 
all too wide, and then artificial hazards have to 
be made for the punishment of evildoers and 
the praise and protection of them that do well. 


[it is to be hoped that these genuine money 

matches will be of more frequent occur- 
rence than they have been of late. Vardon, 
Braid, and Taylor are always worth seeing, 
but the exhibition games between these and 
other first-class professionals which are now 
the fashion have nothing of the interest which 
attaches to the genuine challenge match for a 
money stake. 


he golf season at Homburg, which closed 
with the month, has been more than 
usually successful. There has been a great 
deal of play, the Duke of Devonshire, Sir 
F. Lascelles, the British ambassador at 
Vienna, and many other well-known people 
having patronised the golf course. Next 
season some new holes are to be added, which 
Major-General Duff, the courteous secretary 
of the golf club, assures us will greatly add 
to the excellence of the course. 


M: H. F. H. Caldwell (Trinity) has been 

elected captain of the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Golf Club. No fewer than e'ghty new 
members have already joined the club this 
term, a striking proof of the popularity of golf 


with the rising generation. 
\ j| r. A. J. Balfour has written to Godly 
Illustrated expressing great apprehen- 
sion at the proposal to standardise the imple- 
ments used in the game. 


THE BIG MONEY MATCH BETWEEN T. VARDON AND J. WHITE 


Tom Vardon driving from the seventeenth tee 


